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International Illumination Congress, 1931. 


Details received from the Institution of Gas Engineers 
are given to-day in connection with this important event, 
which is to take place from Sept. 1 to Sept. 19. [p. 473.] 


Aircraft Damage Insurance. 

In an interesting paper read by Mr. H. Anderson, of 
the People’s Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago, be- 
fore the Canadian Gas Association, details are given relat- 
ing to insurance of gas-works against damage by aircraft. 
The rapidly increasing use of aircraft for pleasure and 
commercial purposes and the possibility of damage from 
this source, makes the consideration of protection to pro- 
perty an important question. [p. 483.] 


Alternative to Main-Line Electrification Scheme. 


Alternative proposals to the Weir scheme for the elec- 
trification of the British railways have now, we understand, 
been laid before the Minister of Transport, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and other members of the Government. 
These proposals urge that by the adoption of the Diesel- 
electric system of traction the same improvements would 
be achieved as are aimed at by electrification, but at a 
saving to the nation of many millions of pounds. [p. 476.] 


English Firm’s Contract in Canada. 


Messrs. Gas Chambers and Coke Ovens, Ltd., have 
secured the contract for new gas plant in Vancouver. The 
plant will have a daily capacity of 3 million c.ft., and will 
consist of 30 vertical ovens, each taking 43 tons of coal, 
which will be charged every 15 hours. A feature of the 
plant will be its ability to produce metallurgical coke—the 
first in Canada to produce coke of this kind; and it will be 
capable of meeting any demand that may arise. [p. 478.] 


Movement of Pipe in Sub-Soil. 


The extent to which a pipe is free to move in the sub- 
soil is not an established or even an accepted fact. In 
distribution practice the possibility of movement is fre- 
quently ignored. If expansion joints are provided, there 
are no fixed rules to guide their installation or location. 
This subject was discussed by Mr. W. M. Henderson, Super- 
intendent of Distribution to the Los Angeles Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation, in a paper before the American Gas Asso- 
ciation Distribution Conference. [p. 487.] 


Street Lighting in the United States. 


We publish to-day extracts from a paper read by Mr. 
W. Grant Mackenzie, B.Sc., before the Illuminating Engi- 
necring Society, on the subject of street lighting in the 
United States. Developments in the art of street lighting, 
states the author, have progressed so rapidly in the past 
few years that a general review of modern street lighting 
practice would appear to be opportune at this time, par- 
ticularly as the commercial application of the many new 
ideas in outdoor lighting has not kept pace with the de- 
velopments. [p. 485.] 


Exhibits at Sutton Hospital Carnival. 


We publish to-day photographs of two of the three ex- 
hibits entered by the Wandsworth and District Gas Com- 
pany (Sutton Area) in the Sutton Hospital Carnival last 
month (mentioned in last week’s issue of the ‘‘ JouURNAL ”’). 
One of these exhibits secured the First Prize in the Novelty 
Class. [p. 480.] 


Gasholder to Help the Hospitals. 


Wonderful views of London and the suburbs can be 
seen from the top of the Gas Light and Coke Company’s 
waterless gasholder at Southall, Middlesex, and the general 
public can admire this view for a fee which is given to the 
Southall Hospital. We publish to-day a view of the 
Southall Gas-Works photographed from the top of the 
holder. [p. 484.] 


Uniformity of Electricity Tariffs. 


A contributor in to-day’s issue shows how the Report 
on Uniformity of Electricity Charges and Tariffs by a Com- 
mittee appointed by the Electricity Commissioners affects 
the Gas Industry. Fundamentally, states the author, the 
two industries are faced with the same problem in framing 
a tariff. Each industry is selling a commodity in face of 
competition—nevertheless a commodity required by the 
bulk of the population. Each industry is faced with the 
possible antipathy of a public inherently antagonistic to the 
monopolist or large corporation. [p. 481.] 


Combination of Gas with Oil for Industrial Heating. 


In our Correspondence columns to-day, Mr. R. Baker, 
of the Selas Gas and Engineering Company, Ltd., of Man- 
chester, states that there is an increasing field for gas in 
conjunction with oil or electricity. Very few types of oil 
burners are easy to put into operation when lighting from 
cold, he says. Gas is the ideal lighting agent, rendering 
the operation simple, positive, and smokeless. This Com- 
pany has already supplied a number of quick lighting gas 
devices for fitting to oil burners, and many of these devices 
use gas at the rate of over 1500 c.ft. per hour per burner. 
{p. 472.] 


The Protective Value of a Pipe Coating. 


In a contribution to the Distribution Conference of the 
American Gas Association last April, Mr. Scott Ewing, 
of the Research Associate Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, reported upon tests carried out in regard to the re- 
lation between pinholes, electrical conductivity, and the 
protective value of a pipe coating. The burial of the 42 
kinds of specimens of pipe coatings in the A.G.A. field test 
was finished in April, 1980. One set of specimens was re- 
moved from each of eleven of the fourteen burial places 
and shipped to the Bureau of Standards in September, 
1930. The work of testing and rating these specimens is 
not yet finished, but this report describes some of the 
methods of test used, together with some conclusions which 
are based upon these tests. |p. 488.] 
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A Step Forward 


In the unprecedented circumstances of to-day, hardly 
anything could be more prejudicial to the common weal 
than long-drawn-out suspense, and for this reason, 
among others, the culmination of the alarums and ex- 
cursions of the last few weeks is likely to be received 
generally with a feeling of relief. The crisis through 
which we are passing is far too great a matter for dealing 
with on lines of party politics. What proportion of the 
community even now realizes to the full everything that 
is at stake? 

As was earlier this week officially announced, when 
Dame Rumour had for many hours held sway, the 
Labour Government, after having been in office for 
something over two years, have resigned. Now is not 
the time to scrutinize their record; the historians will 
do that adequately, without a doubt. To what extent 
during these two years Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has 
been ** master in his own house,’’ probably only he 
could tell; what all the world knows to-day is that the 
house became hopelessly divided against itself. By 
certain of his colleagues, the measures of economy which 
are vital could not be faced. He would be a bold man 
who maintained that the fall of a government was the 
greatest ill that could be laid to the account of the dole. 
In this instance it may even prove to be a benefit; for 
we are to have a National Government to settle a 
national problem. We. wish we could have written a 
** business ’? Government to settle a ‘* business ”’ pro- 
blem—for this is what it really is. The time, however, 
for that is not yet; it will come later. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has been entrusted by His 
Majesty—whose unremitting attention to the nation’s 
affairs has been most gratifying to his subjects—with the 
task of forming this National Government, made up of 
Socialists, Conservatives, and Liberals, for the purpose 
of meeting the present financial emergency. May the 
new Government be successful in the heavy task that 
lies ahead! Ministers are reported to have said, after 
the resignation of the Labour Cabinet on Monday: “ It 
is all over.”’ The real fact of the matter is, of course, 
that it is only now beginning. All that has been accom- 
plished up to the present is the sacrifice of precious 
time; yet the need for action was never more peremp- 
tory. 

An official statement points out that the specific ob- 
ject for which the new Government is being formed is 
to deal with the national emergency that now exists. 
It will not be a Coalition Government in the usual sense 
of the term, but a Government of co-operation for this 
one purpose. When that purpose is achieved the poli- 
tical parties will resume their respective positions. In 
order to correct without delay the excess of national ex- 
penditure over revenue, it is anticipated that Parliament 
will be summoned to meet on Sept. 8, and proposals will 
be submitted to the House of Commons for a very large 
reduction of expenditure and for the provision on an 
equitable basis of the further funds required to finance 
the Budget. 


Tar Firing 


KEEN interest was aroused among members by the paper 
on ** Tar Firing of Retorts ’? which Mr. W. E. Young, 
of Queenstown, read at the recent meeting of the Irish 
Association of Gas Managers, in view of the fact (men- 
tioned by Mr. T. J. Reid, in the course of the discussion) 
that at present the disposal of tar is a question which 
is seriously agitating the minds of many. In the case of 
small works inconveniently situated so far as transport 
is concerned, the difficulty must be aggravated; whereas 
even in such instances a local demand for coke is likely 


to exist. Tar firing obviously has its difficulties, but 
Mr. Young appears to have overcome these in a manner 
which should assure him many imitators, if, as Mr, 
M’Nicholl remarked, his figures are correct. 

In the past tar has had its up and downs—some of its 
** downs *”? have been very severe indeed—and its use 
during depressed times as a fuel in the retort house is 
no new thing; but the methods of its use, as described 
in back volumes of the ‘* JouRNAL,’’ have been various, 
In the year 1886 one finds the subject was much under 
discussion, and our issues at that time contained num- 
bers of references to it. For example, a letter by the 
late Sir George Livesey, which we published in the early 
part of that year, began with the remark that “ tar at 
7s. per ton (43d. per cwt., or less than }d. per gallon) 
is surely the cheapest fuel gas makers can use;’’ and the 
writer closed with the statement that “‘ at the last Board 
meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas Company a re- 
solution was passed instructing the Engineer to at once 
begin to burn the tar at all stations.’’ 

On that occasion, Sir George Livesey recalled in the 
following terms his own earlier experiences in the same 
connection. This extract is of particular interest in view 
of the means then adopted to secure a uniform flow of 
tar: ** During my first 20 or 25 years’ acquaintance with 
the retort-house, tar was extensively used either in con- 
junction with a layer of coke in the bottom of the 
ordinary furnace, or in a furnace specially constructed to 
burn tar only; the speciality consisting simply in dis- 
pensing with bars, and making a solid bottom. In either 
case the tar was run in above the furnace door by means 
of a wrought-iron shoot about 2 ft. long, the outer end 
widened and hollowed to receive the small stream of tar 
which flowed from tanks on the top of the settings 
through service-pipes to an ordinary lantern cock, in 
which was inserted a piece of twig from a birch-broom, 
to keep the small aperture of the cock open, and, to some 
extent, to regulate the flow of tar. Of course, other and 
more scientific means were used; but this rough-and- 
ready plan—doubtless the invention of the stokers them- 
selves—answered the purpose very well. There was one 
j-in. down pipe to supply two furnaces between each pair 
of settings, and about 6 ft. from the ground there was 
a tee-piece. On this were two short bends or elbows; 
and on these the two lantern cocks were fixed. The 
twig of birch, with a small fork branching out at the 
side or near the bottom, to form a handle whereby the 
twig could be moved in the cock, led the tar into a small 
funnel on the top of a piece of 3-in. pipe, which con- 
ducted it to the shoot over the furnace door.”’ 


Uniformity of Tariffs 


Does the Gas Industry want the two-part tariff to be a 
compulsory one or an optional one? And, assuming 
the two-part tariff is really required by the Industry, is 
the fixed or standing charge going to be the amount 
which the consumer should provide at a reasonable calcu- 
lation of costs as between customer and commodity; is 
it going to be what we think the consumer will pay to- 
wards these charges; or is it going to be a combination 
of the two? In the light of these considerations 
** Engineer ”’ discusses how the Report of a Committee 
of the Electricity Commissioners affects the Gas Indus- 
try; and the first instalment of his valuable article is 
published in to-day’s “‘ Journau.”? The purpose of the 
Committee was to make definite proposals whereby 4 
greater measure of uniformity in respect of charges and 
tariffs could be brought about in the electricity industry; 
and ‘‘ Engineer ” rightly maintains that this should 
sound a note of warning to the Gas Industry, and keep 
it free from a multiplicity of tariff systems; otherwise 
we may be having a similar inquiry on the part of our 
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competent authority ten years hence. We should take a 
lesson from the findings of this Committee in relation to 
the diversity of tariffs. 

The author, in the first place, makes it clear that any 
two-part tariff must not be so freakish or unduly harsh 
on certain classes as to make it politically unpopular; it 
must have some relationship to the economic aspect, but 
not necessarily calculated on exact economic require- 
ments; it should be attractive to the large consumer, 
and of such a nature as will convince the small consumer 
that his relatively high cost is fair. There are at present 
six electricity supply undertakings with statutory power 
to enforce a two-part tariff without giving the consumer 
the option; but it is significant that no undertaking has 
exercised this power. The Committee express the 
opinion that, whether there is a two-part charge or not, 
the flat-rate charge should be accompanied by a mini- 
mum quarterly payment. As for meter rentals, the 
report favours them, but advocates that they should be 
merged into the standing charge in the case of a multi- 
part tariff. 

The recommendations of the Committee in regard to 
the requirements of a two-part tariff for domestic pur- 
poses, states “* Engineer,”” might have been written for 
the Gas Industry. It is considered that the following 
conditions should be satisfied: The total amount of the 
individual fixed charge parts of the tariff should provide 
the necessary revenue to meet the ‘* standing charges ”’ 
of such customers as the tariff will or may apply to; the 
basis for assessment for the fixed charge should be avail- 
able to consumers, and should not be subject to adjust- 
ments which are not disclosed; the secondary or unit 
charge should be as low as possible; the tariff should 
be simple in character, adaptable to any type of domestic 
consumer, and equitable to consumer and supplier; it 
should involve the minimum of expenditure on meters, 
&e.; and it should not entail periodical or unexpected 
visits of inspection to the consumers’ premises. The 
allocation should have regard to the consumers’ premises 
as a whole. As to the basis of assessment, the rateable 
value does not appeal to the Committee. They recom- 
mend the size of house basis, such as floor area, be- 
cause the floor area is related to the consumer’s prob- 
able demand, the basis does not restrict the size of the 
installation, and it entails only one inspection of the 
premises. The author points out that the report is made 
to a body with the powers of a Government Department, 
and that the following recommendations are made 
forcibly and unanimously : 


A standard two-part tariff should be introduced 
for general domestic supplies by all undertakings. 

The consumer should be educated as to its neces- 
sity and object, and the attraction it has in lowering 
average prices when the advantage is fully taken. 

The size of house basis for the standing charge 
is the one which is most favourable, and all under- 
takings should fall into line—i.e., there should be 
complete uniformity. 

No multi-part tariff has yet been devised or sug- 
gested which is suitable as a statutory method un- 
less coupled with an option to the consumer to be 
charged at a fiat rate. 


A Junior Association for Ireland ? 


It is recognized that Ireland presents difficulties in the 
matter of gatherings of gas managers, which arise from 
the facts that there are comparatively few large centres 
of population, and that these big towns are widely scat- 
tered. As a rule the Irish Association of Gas Managers 
hold their annual meetings in Belfast or Dublin, though 
of reeent years there have been two notable exceptions— 
1927 when the place selected was right in the south at 
Cork, and this year when the members assembled in the 
north at Londonderry. The two latter towns in a way 
combined to give rise to the suggestion to which it is 
our intention here to refer; for it was at the dinner to 
the Association earlier this month in Londonderry that 
Mr. J. M’Nicholl, of Cork, expressed regret that no 
Junior Association existed in Ireland. It is a great 
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pity that there should be no such organization, and that 
the equally valuable Salesmen’s Circles also should so 
far not have extended across the Channel. Both are 
essential to the fullest activities of the Gas Industry of 
to-day. 

A long line of volumes in the office library testifies to 
the large amount of work done by the Junior Associa- 
tions on this side during the last quarter-of-a century 
or more, and of its quality there is no need to speak at 
this time of day. As Mr. M’Nicholl pointed out, there 
is acknowledgment on all hands of the debt that is owed 
to the Junior Associations for the excellent fare provided 
by them. This fare, through the medium of the 
** JouRNAL ”’ and of the subsequent reprint in combined 
volume form of the reports of proceedings appearing in 
our pages, receives the widest possible publicity, so that 
the utmost good results. The Salesmen’s Circles are very 
much younger, but are filling an equally important need 
in another branch of the Industry; and these, again, 
receive ample publicity in the pages of the “‘ Gas Sales- 
man.’’ The help—and we believe it has been vital help 
-—that we have given in these directions will be as freely 
extended to any similar organizations which it may be 
found practicable to bring into being in Ireland. No 
doubt the Irish Association will consider whether any 
steps can be taken in the matter. 

England is divided up among six Junior Associations 
in such a manner that all areas may be said to be fairly 
covered. In the case of Scotland ‘there is a similar 
Association divided into two Sections—Western district 
and Eastern district; and possibly an arrangement of 
the latter kind would meet the requirements of Ireland— 
though there is no intention here of suggesting just what 
district Sections should be formed. It is clear that two 
or more districts would possess advantages over one, in 
that the distances having to be travelled by memibers 
would be shorter; but, on the other hand, Sections must 
be large enough to ensure fair attendances at the various 
meetings. At first, at any rate, the way might be made 
easier, too, if the meetings were less frequent. than is 
customary on this side. Quarterly, or even half-yearly, 
gatherings might be arranged. As Mr. M’Nicholl said, 
in connection with any Junior Association there should 
be a Salesmen’s Circle; and if the one should prove prac- 
ticable, there should be no insuperable difficulty about 
the other. 

It would be a good thing for the Gas Industry of Ire- 
land and for the Juniors themselves if the idea could be 
brought to fruition. Enhanced keenness is all to the 
benefit of the undertaking served, while the opportuni- 
ties presented would be invaluable to the Juniors them- 
selves. We are pleased that Mr. M’Nicholl has drawn 
attention to the matter, and repeat that any assistance 
which we may be able to render will be freely given, for 
the good of the cause. 


What Good Lighting Means 


Recentty Mr. W. Grant Mackenzie read before the 
Illuminating Engineering Society a paper dealing with 
street lighting in the United States; and in conjunction 
with the forthcoming International Illumination Con- 
gress (full details of which appear in this issue), our ex- 
tract of his contribution, which will be found on later 
pages, will be of much interest. He deals with the differ- 
ence in practice between the United States and Great 
Britain, and compares the requirements of the code of 
street lighting prepared by the American Illuminating 
Engineering Society with those of the British Standard 
Specification; and he considers the various ways by which 
a street lighting system may be financed—whether the 
system be “ utilitarian ”’ or *‘ ornamental.”’ 

The keynote of Mr. Mackenzie’s contribution is that 
good street lighting pays for itself—an assertion with 
which we are in complete agreement. It pays for itself, 
for example, in enhanced taxable values. Good lighting 
improves the character, of adjacent buildings, encourages 
better class stores, and raises the general tone of the 
district. Though every town has enough money for 
efficient lighting, municipalities, unfortunately, are apt 
to attach too much importance to the cost of adequate 
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street lighting and overlook the cost of inadequate street 
lighting, although the latter may become a heavy burden 
to the public because of accidents or crimes and other 
losses attributable to insufficient lighting. ‘* If,”’ re- 
marks the author, ‘* accidents or crime caused by in- 
adequate street lighting resulted in the punishment of 
those responsible for such lighting, municipal officials 
would undoubtedly show a greater interest in this 
matter.”’ 

In this regard Mr. Mackenzie puts forward some in- 
teresting statistics. In 1900 there were 8000 motor 
vehicles in the United States; in 1929 there were over 
26,500,000. The loss of life, personal injury, and damage 
to property from automobile accidents have been repre- 
sented as an economic waste of a minimum of 
£150,000,000 annually; in addition, congestion and in- 
adequate traffic facilities cost America about £5 per 
capita every year. Much of this expenditure could be 
eliminated by satisfactory street illumination; there is 
no substitute for adequate street lighting. Statistics 
show that 17 p.ct. of night traffic accidents are directly 
attributable to lack of proper street lighting. Yet it is 
a fact that. municipalities are paying little more per 
capita for street lighting now than they paid many 
years ago, although the requirements have increased 
enormously; it is quite evident that existing municipal 






Combination of Gas with Oil or Electricity 
for Industrial Process Heating 


Srr,—In view of the frequent references made in your 
‘* JouRNAL ”’ with regard to oil and electricity competition, 
it may be of general interest to your readers, especially 
those concerned with industrial gas sales, to know there is 
an increasing field for gas for use in conjunction with oil 
or electricity, and that in instances where, for various 
reasons, prospective customers decide against the use of 
gas for industrial purposes, there is still an opportunity to 
persuade them to remain or become gas consumers. 

Very few types of oil burners are easy to put into opera- 
tion when lighting from cold. Gas is the ideal lighting 
agent, rendering the operation simple, positive, and smoke- 
less. This Company has already supplied a number of 
quick lighting gas devices for fitting to oil burners. Many 
of these devices use gas at the rate of over 1500 c.ft. per 
hour per burner. Where gradual heating from cold is 
essential or desirable, gas only is used for several hours 
before oil is turned on, and in some cases gas and oil are 
being used continuously in combination in order to over- 
come spot heating by high-temperature flames such as are 
produced when oil alone is used. Additional advantages 
of the combined use of the two fuels are, more uniform 
heat distribution, elimination of excessive carbon forma- 
tion, and a positive safeguard against flame failures at low 
oil consumptions. 

f only a small percentage of the oil burners in use in 
this country to-day was equipped with similar devices, the 
aggregate increase in gas consumption would be consider- 
able. It must be pointed out, however, that if the desired 
results are to be obtained, the gas devices should be made 
to form an integral part of the oil burner and be capable 
of giving a diffused and correctly shaped flame in relation 
to the oil spray and air ejection from the burner. Devices 
of the correct design can be made to be easily adaptable 
to most types of oil burners. Ordinary simple gas jets or 
burners made from piping and inserted in the hole of the 
firing block are useless for this purpose. 

A further recent development made by this Company has 
been the introduction of special gas burners for use with 
electric furnaces. These burners are designed to produce a 
flame barrage across the mouth of the furnace in order to 
prevent the infiltration of atmospheric air into the heating 
chamber, whether the door is opened or closed. These 
burners are proving most effective in maintaining a per- 
fect neutral or reducing furnace atmosphere under all con- 
ditions. 

While rapid changes occurring in a rapidly changing 
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appropriations for this purpose are inadequate. And 4 
for crime, a survey of street crimes from the polig 
records in Cleveland, Ohio, demonstrated that the jp. 
stallation of a high-intensity street lighting sysiem jy 
the business district was responsible for a 41 p.ct. de. 
crease in night crimes in the newly-lighted areas. 
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** Public sentiment,’ maintains Mr. Mackenzie, 
‘* demands more and better street lighting, and ‘i is the § 
duty of the municipalities to take effective measures to 
provide it. It is also to the advantage of civic officials 
who have the safety and welfare of the public in their 
hands to take an active part in promoting more ang! 
better street lighting. It is one of the outstanding ex. § ™" 
amples of the progressiveness of the administration which = 
appeals to the taxpayer.”’ Ber 
_— of 
< 
hel 
PERSONAL nl 
We regret to hear that, following a report from his § 
medical adviser, Mr. Joun Terrace, Chief Engineer of the rs 





South Suburban Gas Company, has been given leave of 
absence by the Directors in order to enable him to take a 
complete rest. We are sure that our readers will wish the 
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Past-President of the Institution a speedy restoration of J 
that energy upon which he drew so freely in promoting the Rel 
interests of the Industry. its 
nat 
ing 
Cor 
world make competition more keen and acute from day to 
day, it is hoped this letter will have the desired effect of 
showing that things are not so bad that they could not be 
worse. 
R. Baker. 
The Selas Gas and Engineering Company, Ltd., 
Selas Works, Manchester, 
Aug. 18, 1981. 
! 
. lat 
The Hydrogenation Process na 
ho 


Sir,—Public interest in the hydrogenation process has § th. 
been stimulated by recent statements in the Press, and the J na 
prospects of the new invention were clearly and impartially f ba: 
dealt with in the ‘‘ Gas Journat ”’ for Aug. 19. an’ 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized, however, that the f for 
raw material utilized by the successful hydrogenation plant §j of 
at Leuna is not solid coal. Prof. Donnan, writing once fj en; 
more in “ The Times,” states that ‘‘ the present German 
practice of treating the tar instead of coal is due to con- 
siderations of economy and not of technique.’’ What : 
better reason could be found? 

_The question of hydrogenating creosote, and other tar 
oils, produced from coal is now receiving primary attention 
at the Fuel Research Station, and the official report, which 
I understand will be available shortly, is awaited with the 
greatest interest. Recent experiments at East Greenwich f 
have been conspicuously successful, and it is understood 9‘ 
that as much as 92 p.ct. of low-temperature crude oil, in 
which is included the pitch fraction, has been converted th 
into Diesel oil and motor spirit. 

It is to be hoped that the Government semi-commercial h 
scale plant will endorse these preliminary results, and that : 
the publication of official facts and figures will enable the shi 
economic possibilities of the new invention to be fully | 





appreciated. J 
A considerable amount of crude oil is now being distilled § ,,; 
from coal by the low-temperature process, and this, when ol 


added to the vast quantities of creosote produced by British 
gas undertakings, is sufficient to provide the raw material th 
for many hydrogenation plants. 
Coin Butst, 
Hon. Secretary. 
Low Temperature Coal Distillers 
Association of Great Britain, Ltd., 
28, Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W. 1, 
Aug. 21, 1981. 
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International Illumination 


Congress, 1931 - - 


WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL ILLUMINATION 
COMMISSION. 


In connection with the forthcoming International Illu- 
mination Congress and Meetings of the Internationai 
[lumination Commission, it is interesting to recall that 
the International Illumination Commission was formed in 
Berlin in 1918, by the re-organization, on a broader basis, 
of the International Commission on Photometry. As the 
outcome of a Congress of members of the Gas Industry 
held in Paris on the occasion of the Great Exposition of 
1900, the International Commission on Photometry held 
sessions in Zurich in 1908, 1907, and 1911, and its research 
and other work resulted in, inter alia, the decision that 
the calorific value was the most satisfactory criterion of 
eas quality and an international agreement on the unit 
of luminous intensity. 

Meatings of the International Commission on Illumina- 
tion have taken place in Paris (1921), Geneva (1924), 
Bellagio (1927), Saranac, N.Y. (1928), and Berlin (1930). 
Its achievements have secured its recognition as the Inter- 
national body appropriate to deal with all aspects of light- 
ing, which it does with the assistance of 19 Technical 
Committees—viz. : 

Definitions and symbols. 
Vocabulary. 

Automobile headlights. 

Factory and school lighting. 
Heterochromatic photometry. 
Street lighting. 

Coloured glass for signal purposes. 
Traffic control signals. 

Diffusing materials. 

Photometric precision. 
Photometric test plates. 
Classification of light distributions. 
Daylight illumination. 
Glare—fundamental research. 
Cinema lighting. 

Colorimetry. 

Applied lighting practice. 

Aviation lighting. 

Lighting education. 

An important aspect of the work of the Commission re- 
lates to standardization and the establishment of inter- 
national agreement on lighting codes, both of which, 
however, must be preceded by research and education and 
the collation of the results which accrue therefrom. Inter- 
national agreement has to be sought on the fundamental 
bases of illumination, the standardization of illumination, 
and illumination legislation, while provision has to be made 
for the education of the general user of light (the public 
of all countries) and the training of the- illuminating 
engineer. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMISSION. 


According to its Statutes, the objects of the International 
Illumination Commission are to provide an international 
forum for and to promote the study of, all matters relat- 
ing to the science and art of illumination; to secure the 
interchange of illumination information between different 
countries; and to agree upon international recommenda- 
tions relative to illumination. Any country desiring to 





affiliate itself with the Commission has to form a repre- | 


sentative National Illumination Committee, of which there 
may only be one for each country. There are at present 
thirteen National Committees, each of which may send 
any number of delegates to a session of the Commission; 
but each country has only one vote. The subvention for 
each country is at present calculated on the basis of 35 
shillings per million inhabitants with an over-riding maxi- 
mum of £120 and a minimum of £20. The Executive Com- 
mittee is the entirely responsible authority of the Com- 
mission and meets immediately before and after each 
plenary meeting, two of which have to be convened at 
every Commission session, which are normally held every 
three years. The Officers of the Commission for 1927-31 
are : 

President.—Clifford C. Paterson (Great Britain). 

Vier-Presidents.—F. Rouland (France), Clayton H. Sharp 

(U.S.A.), A. Meyer (Germany). 

Hon. Treasurer.—A. Filliol (Switzerland). 

Hon. Secretary.—John W. T. Walsh (Great Britain). 
Sec etary. —W. S. Stiles (Great Britain). 
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Details received from the Institution 
of Gas Engineers are given below of 
this important event, which will take 


place from Sept. 1 to Sept. 19 


OFFICIAL GAS REPRESENTATIVES AT CONGRESS. 


The following are the official representatives of the 
National Gas Organizations at the International Tllumina- 
tion Congress in London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Sheffield- 
Buxton, and Birmingham from Sept. 1 to 12, 1981, and 
the appointed delegates of such Organizations at the 
Meetings of the International Commission on Illumination 
in Cambridge from Sept. 13 to 19, 1931: 

Institution of Gas Engineers. 
Stephen Lacey 
John Terrace 
National Gas Council. 
J. H. Sillitoe 
W. W. Townsend 
British Commercial Gas Association. 
Sir Francis Goodenough A. W. Smith J. C. Walker 
T. P. Ridley J. Sandon Stubbs 
Society of British Gas Indusiri¢s. 


H. A. Hopson Philip Sugg 
G. O. H. Horstmann 


Robert Watson 


W. J. A. Butterfield 
J. R. W. Alexander 


J. Herbert Canning 


H. H. Gracie W. J. Smith 


Ralph Halkett 


Wm. R. Edgar 
F. J. Gould 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF GAS REPRESENTATIVES. 


On the suggestion of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
a meeting of these representatives—with the President of 
the Institution (Mr. J. Herbert Canning) in the Chair— 
was held at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1, on 
July 28, 1931, when steps were taken to ensure that the 
Gas Industry was adequately represented at the Congress 
and meetings, and various matters of interest to the In- 
dustry relative to the Congress and meetings were dis- 
cussed and settled. It was arranged that the participa- 
tion of the National Gas Organizations in the Congress and 
meetings should be co-ordinated by the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, through the Joint Committee of Gas Representa- 
tives, and the Secretary of the Institution (Mr. J. R. W. 
Alexander) was invited to act accordingly. 


REGISTRATION OF CONGRESS MEMBERS. 


All members of the Congress have to register with the 
Hon. General Secretary (Col. H. S. Evans) at 82, Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1, and pay the registration fee of £2, 
which includes a copy of the Proceedings of the Congress. 
Ladies accompanying members are registered without 
charge. Members of the Gas Industry who have not 
already registered are urged to do so forthwith, if they 
desire to participate in the extensive programme and 
arrangements which have been made throughout the 
country. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES AND BUREAUX. 


The Technical Sessions of the Congress (which should 
be clearly differentiated from the Commission Meetings at 
Cambridge) will be held in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Buxton, 
and Birmingham, and_ members of the Gas Industry de- 
sirous of attending a Provincial session and participating 
in the discussions, without becoming members of the Con- 
gress by payment of the registration fee, should apply 
immediately to the Secretary of the appropriate Local 
Committee of the International Illumination Congress for 
an invitation. The Local Committees are also responsible 
for the social arrangements and the issue of invitations 
thereto, in London (where there are no Technical Sessions), 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Sheffield—Buxton, Birmingham, and 

Cambridge (where the Meetings of the International Cém- 
mission on Illumination take place). The addresses of the 
Local Secretaries are: 


London Committee : 

Glasgow Committee: 20, Trongate, C. 1. 

Edinburgh Committee: 3, George IV. Bridge. 

Sheffield Committee: 13/21, Matthew Street. 

Birmingham Committee: The Council House. 

Cambridge Committee: The Engineering Laboratory. 

The following Reception Bureaux will be established, at 
one of which members will be requested to call for Con- 
gress Badges and instructions: 

London: University of London, Imperial Institute Road, 

Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 

Glasgow: Central Hotel. 

Edinburgh: Caledonian Hotel. 

Buxton: Palace Hotel. 

Birmingham: Grand Hotel. 

Cambridge: Trinity College. 


82, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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ATTENDANCE OF SECRETARIES AT CONGRESS. 


Communications from members of the Gas Industry re- 
lative to the interests of the Industry in the Congress and 
meetings and requests for advice and assistance should 
be addressed to the Secretary of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1 
(Telegrams: Gasophaner, Sowest; London; Telephone: 
Sloane 8912). Mr. J. R. W. Alexander will be at the ser- 
vice of members at the meetings in London, Edinburgh 
(Caledonian Hotel), and Cambridge (Lion Hotel); Mr. 
W. J. Smith (Secretary, National Gas Council) will be 
similarly available at Glasgow (St. Enoch’s Hotel) and 
Birmingham (Midland Hotel); and Mr. J. C. Walker 
(Secretary, British Commercial Gas Association) will be 
in attendance at Buxton (Palace Hotel). 

All members of the Gas Industry arranging to attend 
any Technical Sessions or Commission Meetings are 
earnestly requested, if they have not already done so, to 
notify the Secretary of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
accordingly, in order that the arrangements may now be 
completed, whereby the adequate representation of the 
Gas Industry and the attendance of speakers may be en- 
sured whenever papers are presented or business is trans- 
acted. If necessary, the Secretary in attendance in the 
various cities will call a meeting of the representatives of 
the National Gas Organizations and such other members 
present as may be necessary, to discuss any matter of 
immediate importance which may arise and to determine 
what attitude shgll be taken on behalf of the Industry. 
Each such Secretary will make a report to the Joint Light- 
ing Committee of the National Gas Organizations on the 
Sessions at which he was in attendance. 

A meeting of the official delegates of the National Gas 
Organizations may be necessary when the agendas are 
made available in Cambridge for the meetings of the In- 
ternational Illumination Commission. At these meetings, 
international agreement will be sought on matters of im- 
portance to illumination, and it will be necessary to de- 
monstrate the capacity of British technical men and their 
ability to advise on illumination problems and to manu- 
facture illumination equipment of high quality. 


NATIONAL ILLUMINATION COMMITTEE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


In accordance with the Statutes of the International 
Illumination Commission, the British point of view will 
be represented at the meetings by the National Ilumina- 
tion Committee of Great Britain, which is affiliated to the 
Commission and was constituted by the co-operation of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
and the National Physical Laboratory. 

The Institution of Gas Engineers is represented on the 
National Illumination Committee of Great Britain by Mr. 
W. J. A. Butterfield, the President (Mr. J. Herbert Can- 
ning), Mr. H. Davies, Capt. W. J. Liberty, and Mr. Robert 
Watson. Mr. Clifford C. Paterson (President of the In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers and an Associate of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers) and Mr. Robert Watson are 
Vice-Chairmen of the National Committee and are the 
two representatives of Britain on the Executive Committee 
of the International Commission on Illumination. Mr. 
W. J. A. Butterfield is Hon. Treasurer of the National 
Committee, which is organizing the International Illumina- 
tion Congress, in conjunction with the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society, under the auspices of the International 
Commission on Illumination. 

The President of the International Tlumination Con- 
gress is Mr. Clifford C. Paterson, while Sir Francis Good- 
enough is Hon. Treasurer of the Congress and Chairman 
of the Publicity Committee. The General Council of the 
Congress includes representatives from the Government 
Denartments, the National Gas Organizations, and certain 
technical and professional bodies and associations of supply 
undertakings and manufacturers. 


GAS PAPERS. 


been submitted to the Con 
gress by the Institution of Gas Engineers on behalf of 
itself, the British Commercial Gas Association, and the 
Society of British Gas Industries: 

No. 74.—The Lighting of Seaside Resorts, by Mr. A. P. 
Allan and Mr. J. M. Campbell. 

No. 145.—-Notes on Recent Developments in Gas for 
Street Lighting in Great Britain as illustrated by the 
facts relating thereto in the Cities to be visited by 
Delegates to the International Illumination Con 
gress, 1931, by Sir Francis Goodenough. 

72 Street Lighting by Gas in South London, by Dr 
sc Thomas 

Ts. The Lighting 

| Dr. bk. W 


first three 


The following papers have 


of Factories and Large Buildings. 


Smit! 


papers will be read in Edinburgh on 
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Sept. 7, 1931; the first and second (which is basev upop 
technical data provided by the Institution of Gas Engi. 
neers) at the Morning Session and the third at the After. 
noon Session, which commence at 9.30 a.m. and 2 p.m, 
respectively. The fourth paper will be presented at the 
Morning Session in Buxton on Sept. 10, 1931. A trict; 
limited supply of these four papers has been secured by the 
Institution of Gas Engineers and the British Commercia| 
Gas Association for issue on application to their respective 
members not attending the Congress. Members of the 
Gas Industry taking part in the discussions on these 9; 
any other papers, are advised to have their observations 
available for submission in writing, since a very !imited 
amount of time has been allocated to each paper. Al] 
registered delegates will receive advance copies of the 159 
papers to be presented, among which those likely to be of 
general interest to the Gas Industry, in addition to many 
ee on photometry, are (in order of presenta. 
tion 


GLascow. 


No. 112.—Progress and Teaching of Illumination in Italy, 
No. 36.—Home Lighting. 


EDINBURGH. 
No. 90.—Mass Experiments in Street Lighting. 
No. 38.—The British Standard Specification for Street 
Lighting. ’ 
No. 65.—Street Lighting. 
No. 66.—The Street Lighting Requirements of Different 
‘ Types of Street. 
No. 139.—American Street Lighting Practice. 
Buxton. 


No. 63.—Architectural Lighting. 


LONDON SOCIAL PROGRAMME. 


The London Programme, which does not provide for any 
technical sessions, includes the official luncheon given by 
the Gas Light and Coke Company and the London Elec. 
tric Supply Undertakings at the Savoy Hotel on Sept. 1, 
at 12.15 for 12.45 p.m. (the invitations to which have been 
issued) and a banquet at the Dorchester Hotel on Sept. 2, 
tickets for which can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary 
of the Iluminating Engineering Society, 32, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1, price 42s. each, including wines. 

In addition to drives and visits to many places of interest 
in London, a tour of the Port of London will be made by 
boat. The Beckton Gas-Works, Fuel Research Station, 
Deptford Electric Power Station, National Physical 
Laboratory, and Croydon Aerodrome will be inspected, in 
addition to the Research and Training Section at Watson 
House and the Showrooms of the Gas Light and Coke Com 
pany, the E.L.M.A. Lighting Service Bureau, and the Re 
search Laboratory of the General Electric Company, Ltd., 
at Wembley. Buckingham Palace, the National Gallery, 
Big Ben, Somerset House, County "Hall, Incorporated Ac- 
countants’ Hall, and the Flower Beds in St. James’ Park 
will be flood-lighted throughout September, and moder 
lighting installations in theatres, cinemas, shops, hotels, 
offices, and stations will be inspected. 

The success of the ‘‘ London by Night 
by the Institution of Gas Engineers on the occasion 
of the First International Gas Conference in June, 
1931, has encouraged the organizers of the International 
Illumination Congress to arrange a similar trip, which com 
mences from the Dorchester Hotel after the banquet on 
Sept. 2, and embraces the street, store, and flood lighting 
of Central London, 


PROVINCIAL SOCIAL PROGRAMME. 


In Glasgow there will be a reception by the Lord Provost 
and Council in the City Chambers and a boat excursion on 
the Firth of Clyde. The Annual Meeting of the Association 
of Public Lighting Enginee rs will be held at the Universit) 
of Edinburgh in conjunction with the Technical Sessions 0! 
the Congress, and the Lord Provost and Council will give 4 
reception and dance in the Edinburgh College of Arts. In 
Sheffield the Lord Mayor and City Corporation and _ the 
Sheffield Gas Company will entertain the delegates to lun 
cheon, the Technical Sessions being held in Buxton, wher 
the delegates will stay. In Birmingham the Lord Mayo! 
and Council will hold a reception and dance, and there wil 
be a motor tour of the Shakespeare Country. In Cam 
bridge, where the Commission meetings take place, th 
various colleges will be inspected, and there will be a de 
monstration of automobile lighting with the co-operatol 
of the Royal Automobile Club. 


FARADAY CENTENARY 


99 


tour arranged 


CELEBRATIONS. 


The Faraday Centenary Celebrations commence 
diately after the termination of the Congress and f 
ings, and will be held in London from Sept. 21 to 2 ft 
ther particulars of which can be obtained by those ‘nt 
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ested from the Secretary of the 


- Engineers. 


GAS MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


The following members of the Gas Industry have already 
notified the National Gas Organizations of their intention 
of attending the Congress and meetings, and if any of such 
members have not already informed the Secretary of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers at precisely which sessions 
they will be present, they are invited to do so immediately : 
J. R. W. Alexander (London), A. Philip Allan (Scear- 
borough), . &I Anderson (Waterford), C. Rhodes 
Armitage (Norwich), R. J. Auckland (Cardiff), A. M. Bell 
(London), C. F. Blincoe (Middlesbrough), H. E. Bloor 
(York), J. E. Blundell (Carlisle), C. F. Botley (Hastings), 
W. J. A. Butterfield (London), J. M. Campbell (Margate), 
J. H. Canning (Newport, Mon.), Wm. Cash (Bournemouth), 
J. H. Clegg (Burnley), L. E. Clift (Redditch), H. E. Copp 
(Hull), J. Davis (Sutton), H. Davies (Chesterfield), Ald. Sir 
H. Wade Deacon (Liverpool), G. F. Donaldson (Tunbridge 
Wells), J. H. Donaldson (Sevenoaks), Wm. R. Edgar 
(London), R. W. Edwards (Aldershot), J. H. Ellis (Ply- 
mouth), G. S. Frith (Runcorn), Sir Francis Goodenough 
(London), F. J. Gould (London), H. H. Gracie (Edin- 
burgh), W. J. Grey (Dublin), R. Halkett (Sheffield), S. E. 
Halliwell (Bristol), T. Hardie (London), A. J. Harrison 
(Accrington), H. C. Head (Winchester), D. H. Helps 
(Reading), L. Hislop (Cowdenbeath), A. Hopson 
(London), G. O. H. Horstmann (Bath), G. B. Howarth 
(Neweastle-upon-Tyne), E. H. Hudson (Normanton), S. J. 
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Ingram (Truro), W. Clark Jackson (Neath), W. H. 
Johns (Swansea), F. H. Jones (London), Ald. Sir Wm. 
Kay (Manchester), G. Keillor (Greenock), J. E. Kens- 
hole (Merthyr Tydfil), Stephen Lacey (London), P. N. 
Langford (Coventry), J. Lang (Vale of Leven), H. Lees 
(Hexham), Captain W. J. Liberty (London), Ald. J. H. 
Lloyd (Birmingham), J. W. Lofts (London), A. Mackay 
(Stoke-on-Trent), H. D. Madden (Cardiff), T. E. Maddocks 
(Kettering), J. R. Marsden (Leeds), R. G. Marsh (Birm- 
ingham), J. W. McLusky (Glasgow), W. B. McLusky (Hali- 
fax), J. McNicholl (Cork), A. E. Mottram (Ossett), J. W. 
Napier (Alloa), Ald. J. Noon (Leeds), W. Phillips (Luton), 
F. Prentice (Ipswich), W. E. Price (West Chobham), G. 
Ratcliffe (Leeds), T. P. Ridley (Newcastle-upon-Tyne), 
R. J. Rogers (Birmingham), W. J. Sandeman (Croydon), 
R. G. Shadbolt (Grantham), J. H. Sillitoe (Manchester), 
J. Simpson, A. W. Smith (Birmingham), E. W. Smith 
(London), H. C. Smith (London), J. D. Smith (Belfast), 
N. S. Smith (Luton), W. J. Smith (Bolton), W. J. Smith 
{London), J. Sandon Stubbs (Liverpool), Philip M. Sugg 
(London), Roy Summerson (Luton), S. Tagg (Preston), 
¥. P. Tarratt (Newcastle-upon-Tyne), A. Tennant (Red- 
hill), J. Terrace (London), E. L. H. Thomas (Smethwick), 
J. S. G. Thomas (London), C. P. E. Thorpe (London), F. 
Thorpe (Colne), W. W. Townsend (Colchester), A. Valon 
(Bishop’s Waltham), D. Vass (Perth), J. H. Waddington 
(Halifax), J. C. Walker (London), Robert Watson (Don- 
caster), F. West (Friden), W. N. Westlake (Exeter), Sir 
Wm. Whyte (Lanark), J. Wilson (Dundee), and W. W. 
Woodward (Salford). 
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THE NEWS 


OF THE WEEK 





Oop $ 


A Net Profit of £444 was reported at the annual meet- 
ing of the Uppingham Gas Light and Coke Company. Re- 
ceipts totalled £4617 and expenses £4172. The Directors 
recommended the payment of a dividend for the year of 
10 p.ct. free of income-tax. This would absorb £400, 
leaving a balance of £44 to be carried forward. 


The Swiss Association of Gas and Water Engineers 
will hold their 58th Annual Meeting in Basle on Sept. 5, 6, 
and 7 next, when among the papers to be read are one by 
Prof. Schlapfer, of Zurich, on ‘*‘ The Utilization of Gas 
Coal,” and one by M. Thoma on “ Coal and Coke Conveyor 
Arrangements at the new Gas and Coke Works in Basle.” 


The Sevenoaks Gas Company have been successful in 
obtaining a seven years’ contract for all the public lighting 
in Sevenoaks. The contract, we are informed by Mr. 5 
Donaldson, the Engineer and Secretary, provides for ex- 
tended hours of lighting and a number of new type lamps; 
also about 200 reflectors for ordinary lamps. The saving 
to the Council over the last contract is £200 per annum. 


A Heated Discussion Took Place at the meeting of 
the Searborough Town Council on Aug. 10 with regard 
to the gas veto in the new houses on the Northstead 
Estate—124 in number. As usual in such cases, members 
who were shareholders in the Gas Company were not al- 
lowed to vote, and the gas ban was upheld. As the ‘ Scar- 
borough Mercury ”’ puts it, ‘‘ Freedom of action is not a 
strong point with the Council, for those who are to live at 
Northstead in the new houses are to be deprived of the 
right to use gas.” 

The Gross Profit on the revenue account of the Shrews- 
bury Gas Light Company for the year ended June 30 
amounts to £9482. After allowing for the interim divi- 
dend of 24 p.ct. (less tax) paid in March last, and the in- 
terest on mortgages for the year, the balance of net profit 
wailable amounts to £12,836. The Directors recommend 


thot a final dividend of 4} p.ct. (less tax), making 6} p.ct. 
(less tax) for the year, be now declared, payable on and 


aficr Sept. 2, 1931. The sales of gas during the year have 
increased by approximately 3 million c.ft., but there is 
again a fall in the receipts from residual products. The 
number of cookers on hire at June 30 was 5175, together 
\ 2180 fires. There were also 3377 ordinary and 6091 


prepayment meters in use. 
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The Directors of the Camborne Gas Company, Ltd., 
submit the following report and statement of accounts for 
the year ended June 30, 1931: The acute economic de- 
pression which has persisted during the past year has 
slightly reduced the demand for gas for industrial and 
power purposes, but this reduction has been almost counter- 
balanced by a greatly increased quantity of gas supplied 
for private and domestic purposes, particularly through 
automatic meters. During the year 33 new consumers 
were connected to the Company’s mains, and the average 
consumption of gas per meter has greatly increased largely 
owing to the increasing popularity of gas for cooking and 
heating. The balance standing to the credit of profit and 
loss account, amounting to £3738, the Directors recommend 
should be appropriated as follows: Dividend at the rate of 
5 p.ct. per annum (less income-tax thereon) (£736), which 
leaves to be carried to next account £3002. 


—_ $$$ ———_—__—-_ 


Gas Lighting of the Tower Bridge. 


The ‘‘ Co-Partnership Herald ”’ of the Commercial Gas 
Company mentions that the Tower Bridge has always been 
lighted by gas-—first, by Sugg’s high-power flat flame 
cluster burners fitted in hexagon column lamps; and later 
by Sugg’s upright incandescent gas burners of far greater 
illuminating power. In January, 1914, high-pressure in 
verted lighting was installed, and is in use at the present 
time. 

On the north side of the bridge, which is in the Com- 
mercial Gas Company’s area of supply, there are forty 500 
candle-power lamps on the main span and approach, five 
500 candle-power lamps in the middle of the approach, two 
1000 candle-power lamps on the bascule towers, one 500 
candle-power lamp under arch, two 500 candle-power lamps 
under the archway leading to the ferry, and one 500 candle 
power lamp at the foot of stairs in St. Katherine’s Way, 
making fifty-one lamps in all. 

The lamps are suspended on patent anti-vibrators which 
absorb the vibrations caused by traffic. The lighting is 
controlled from the compressor house, where the gas is 
compressed and delivered at 80 in. water pressure by means 
of a 1000 c.ft. Keith rotary gas compressor, driven by a 
2\-h.p. National gas engine. The plant is in duplicate, 
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THE NEWS — continued. 


and either set can be put into operation without interfer- 
ing with the lighting of the bridge; repairs and mainten- 


ance can, therefore, be carried out without any interruption 


of the lighting of the bridge. 

In addition, there are ninety low-pressure incandescent 
burners fitted in the.engine chambers, bays, cabins, and 
signal lamps. The hydraulic lift is lighted by gas lamps, 
which are supplied by rise and fall armoured rubber 
tubing. 


<i 
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Fifteen Miles of Brighter Lights. 


Seven London Boroughs Now Using High Pressure 
Street Lamps. 





More than fifteen miles of South London main roads will 
be lit by overhead high-pressure gas lamps, when exten- 
sions now being carried out at Greenwich are completed. 

These high-pressure lamps have proved so satisfactory 
that they have been adopted in no fewer than seven dis- 
tricts as being more reliable and more economical than 
other forms of lighting. 

In South London, gas lamps of 1000 candle-power which 
cast an even light all over the road, have been installed on 
the main thoroughfares in Lewisham, Lambeth, Deptford, 
Wandsworth, and Greenwich, while the Paddington and 
Chelsea Borough Councils have recently adopted this type 
of lamp for illuminating the roads out of West London. 


i, 





Big South London Scheme for Automatic 
Control of Gas Lamps. 


The lamplighter will be banished from more than 110 
miles of South London streets if a scheme for the automatic 
lighting and extinguishing of 2600 lamps, which is recom- 
mended by the Lewisham Highways Committee and has 
now been put before the full Council, is adopted. 

The Committee state that the scheme, which would in- 
volve the provision of modern inverted burners and would 
increase the strength of the light in the area by more than 
60,000 candle-power, would ultimately save the ratepayers 
over £1000 a year. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Company, which is respons- 
ible for the maintenance of the street lighting in Lewisham, 
have prepared a timetable showing the saving that would 
be effected by lighting and extinguishing all the lights at 
once. The lamplighters take one-and-a-half hours over 
their rounds and some lamps are therefore lighted much 
earlier than need be. 

The lamplighters will still be required for cleaning and 
maintenance work, as well as for more expert tasks of 
setting, adjusting, and winding the control clocks. 


————— 


Alternative to Main-Line Electrification Scheme. 


Oil-Electric Traction Proposals Submitted to Minister 
of Transport. 


Alternative proposals to the Weir scheme for the electrifi- 
cation of the British railways have now, we understand, 
been laid before the Minister of Transport, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and other members of the Government. 
These proposals urge that by the adoption of the Diesel- 
electric system of traction the same improvements would 
be achieved as are aimed at by electrification, but at a 
saving to the nation of many millions of pounds. 

The Diesel-electric system consists in essence of using oil- 
driven power generators on the trains themselves, instead 
of drawing power from electrified tracks supplied by the 
power stations of the national grid. Figures adduced from 
the working of the system in other countries show that its 
adoption on the lines considered for electrification by the 
Weir Report would cost only £150,000,000, as compared 
with the colossal sum of £340,000,000, whicli it is estimated 
main-line electrification would cost. The return on the 
capital invested also would work out at 15 p.ct., as com- 
pared with the return of only 6} p.ct. which electrification 
would show. 

The sponsors of the Diesel-electric proposals, backed by 
a large and growing body of railway stockholders and 
officials, claim that, while undoubtedly permanent way 
electrification is the most economical and efficient method of 
transport for suburban and other heavy traffic, it is waste- 
ful and unnecessary on those parts of the railway system 
where traffic is not very dense. On these lines, they state, 


the logical method of achieving the same results of im- 
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proved acceleration, cleanliness, and greater availabiliiy, 
with still lower working cost, is by using trains which ire 
driven by their own electric-power generators, and tlius 
eliminate the need for an immense capital expenditure on 
cables, sub-stations, overhead lines, and the third rail. 
Diesel-electric trains operate in precisely the same way as 
electric trains, except that they need no electrified trac is, 
They have the advantage over electric trains, however, that 
they can be used on any track regardless of whether it is 
electrified or not, and can work economically in conjuxc- 
tion with steam locomotives. Electric trains lack ‘his 
mobility. ; ) 

The fuel used for Diesel-electric power units can be de- 
rived from coal by either the hydrogenation or low-tem- 
perature distillation processes, and it is claimed that if 
Diesel-electric traction were substituted for steam loconio- 
tion, the annual saving in fuel costs alone would work out 
at well over £7,000,000. The quantity of coal mined per 
annum to produce this fuel and bye-products would greatly 
exceed the coal at present used by steam locomotives on 
the railways. This railway demand opens up immense 
possibilities for the coal industry. Electrification, on the 
other hand, would throw many miners out of work by pro- 
ducing a reduction of nearly 10 million tons in the national 
consumption of coal. d 

More important, perhaps, than any of these considera- 
tions, it is argued, is the fact that Diesel-electric trains 
and power units are available for use immediately, and can 
be introduced gradually to replace steam locomotives is 
these become worn out. They produce revenue on the 
capital invested from the very start. 


-— 
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Lincoln’s Gas-Works Scheme. 


A proposed £95,000 gas scheme, estimated in a large 
measure to relieve unemployment in Lincoln, was the sub- 
ject of a Ministry of Health inquiry, conducted by Mr. J. 
Gardner, M.Inst.C.E., at Lincoln Guildhall. The inquiry 
was a sequel to the application of the City Council to 
borrow that amount for the re-construction of Bracebridge 
Gas-Works and the alteration of Newland Gas-Works. 

Mr. L. O. Need, Town Clerk, explained that in view of 
the urgency of relieving unemployment in the City the 
Town Council had decided to accelerate the scheme. No 
less than £28,500 would be expended on local labour. Mr. 
Need further explained that although the contract would 
probably go to a firm in another city, much of the work 
would be executed by Messrs. Ruston & Hornsby, of 
Lincoln. ; 

It was estimated by the Gas Engineer, Mr. G. Wright, 
that at least £10,000 would be saved annually in working 
cost, leaving the increased capital charges incidental to the 
scheme £3755, and a net annual saving during the grant 
period—this was put down as 30 years—of £6245. After 
the grant period there would be an annual net saving of 
£4075. 

It was decided that these figures should be revised as for 
25 years and that Mr. Gardner should submit a report to 
the Ministry. 
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Forthcoming Engagements. 


[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and 
useful as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all 
meetings. | 


Sept. 10._-_NorTH BritisH ASSOCIATION OF Gas MANAGERS. 
—Annual Meeting in Rothesay. 

Sept. 15.—INSTITUTION or Gas ENGINEERS.—Meeting of Gas 
Education Executive Committee. 

Sept. 15.—NationaL Gas Councit.—Meeting of Central 
Executive Board at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1, at 
3 p.m. 

Sept. 16.—BrITISH CommerciaL Gas _ AssociaTIon.—Meet- 
ings of the Executive and General Committees at 11.30 
a.m. and 2.30 p.m. respectively. 

Sept. 17.—SocreTy oF British Gas INpustrRIes.—Council 
Meeting in the afternoon. 

Sept. 17.—WaALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE ASSOCIATION.—Meet- 
ing at Porthcawl. 

Sept. 28-30.—British COMMERCIAL 
Annual Conference at Exeter. 

Oct. 9.—NorTH oF ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 

Oct. 14.-Kastern Counties Gas ManaGers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Autumn Meeting in London. 

Oct. 27-28._InstiruTION oF Gas ENGINEERS.—Autumnal 
Research Meeting. 


Gas AssocraTION.— 
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Belfast Officials’ Services Recognized. 
Rewards for Valuable Research Work. 


in recognition of their valuable research work resulting 
in the discovery of a formula for the production of motor 
fuel from coal-tar oil, the Gas Committee of Belfast Cor- 
poration have recommended that the salaries of Mr. H. H. 
Orr (Manager of the Chemical Department of the Gas 
Undertaking) and Mr. T. W. Carron (Chemist) should be 
increased. 

At the last meeting of the Committee the Manager (Mr. 
J. D. Smith) reported that further progress was being 
made in the research relative to the provision of motor fuel 
from coal-tar oil, and that the entire output of fuel was 
finding a ready ‘market. He recommended that in view 
of the highly satisfactory manner in which Mr. Orr carried 
out his duties as Manager of the Chemical Department, 
and more particularly of his research work as the resuit of 
which the Department would be benefitting substantially, 
his salary should be increased, the first increment to take 
effect from Sept. 1, 1931. 

He also recommended that the salary of Mr. T. W. 
Carron, who is associated with Mr. Orr in his research 
work, be increased, the first increment to take effect from 
the same date. 

The Committee unanimously agreed to ask the General 
Purposes Committee to recommend the Council to give 
effect to the suggestions of the Manager. 


———— ———————— 


Gas Meter Testing in Glasgow. 


The total number of meters tested in Glasgow during the 
year, according to the report of Mr. S. B. Langlands on the 
work of the Gas Meter Testing Department for the year 
ended May 31, 1931, was 34,767, and the amount of fees col- 
lected was £2058. These figures are a decrease on those of 
1930. Of the total number of meters tested 6964 were new 
meters, 27,319 were repaired meters, and 484 were sent in 
by gas consumers for certification as to correctness. 

The following tables give a summary of the results and 
an analysis of the faults and errors in meters tested : 


Summary of Results of Testing. 





Meters Sent by Consumers 


Repaired Meters. for Certification 


New Meters. 


| 


Correct and Correct and | Correct and | 





Stampe a. Rejected. Stamped. Rejected. Stamped. Rejected, 
6918 46 26,821 498 214 270 
99°3 p.ct. O°7 p.ct. 98°2 p.ct. 1°8 p.ct. 44°2 p.ct. 55°8 p.ct. 


Analysis of Faults and Errors. 


Meters Sent 











| 
Nature of Fault. | New Meters. eg pape a 
| tion. 
—_—__—|——_—___ 
Fast in registration 28 179 | 162 
Slow in registration . oo 8 202 | 45 
Passing gas, but not registering of os Ir 
Ceased to register (bound) . . . | 6 26 2 
Leakage. . . or ae I 34 } 7 
Pi assing unregistere adj OO «+0 J ee 4 3 
Drawing lights (oscillation). . . | I 18 34 
Excessive absorption of ane ‘ ee 4 oe 
Other faults . . . | 2 20 14 
46 498 270 





Cheaper Gas for Harpenden. 


A Successful Year. 


An increase of £1277 from the sale of gas and the decision 
to reduce the price of gas by 3d. per therm were two in- 
teresting announcements made at the annual meeting of 
the Harpenden District Gas Company, Mr. C. Holmes Hunt 
presiding. 

Before the business commenced, Mr. Hunt referred to the 

death, in November, of the late Chairman (Mr. 
Martin) whose valued services to the Company as Con- 
sultant, Director, and Chairman had extended over a 
period ‘of thirty-five years. During his term of office the 
annual make of gas had increased from 7} to 116 million 
c.ft. Thirty-five years ago the profit was £379 and the divi- 
dend 3 p.ct. The dividend now was 8 p.ct. 

Presenting the report and statement of accounts for the 

vear, Mr. Hunt mentioned that the Company’s sales of 
cas had increased by over 5 million c.ft. During the 
twain months there had been 119 additional consumers 
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THE NEWS-—continued. 





connected up, 113 gas cooking stoves, 77 coppers, and 94 
gas fires fitted in the district. 

The revenue account showed that the sales of gas 
amounted to £1277 more than last year. The revenue from 
coke, due to increased production and quality, had sub- 
stantially increased. On the debit side, coal had cost more 
by £370; repair of works was up, but in the Distribution 
Department repairs to meters and services had cost less. 
The total revenue carried to profit and loss was more than 
in the previous year. 

A dividend at the rate of 8 p.ct. on the ordinary stock 
(6 p.ct. standard), less income-tax and subject to the in- 
terim dividend already paid, was declared. 

The Chairman said he was pleased to announce that a 
reduction in the price of gas of 3d. per therm would be 
made as from the reading of the meters at Michaelmas 
next. 


_ 





Bridport Gas Company. 
A Dividend Reduction. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of shareholders of the 
Bridport Gas Company, Ltd., was held on Aug. 11—Mr 
W. G. Ralls (Chairman) presiding. 

Proposing the adoption of the report and accounts, the 
Chairman said: There is nothing abnormal about the re- 
port, except perhaps a slight reduction of output amount- 
ing to just over 1 p.ct., but this is the general experience 
of gas companies, chiefly attributable to the particularly 
mild winter and the prevailing trade depression. 

No doubt you will have noticed with regret the reduction 
in ordinary dividend, but this your Board considers essen- 
tial at the moment, as the cost of the new holder will have 
to be met: Your Directors at first thought of making a 
new issue of shares and are still considering this question 
and/or a temporary loan from our bankers. 

Your Directors consider the results of the past year’s 
working very gratifying, and being the centenary of the 
Company have every confidence in the future prospects—so 
much so that they have entered into a contract with Messrs. 
S. Cutler & Sons for the erection of an additional gas- 
holder of 150,000 c.ft. capacity, which, when completed, 
will bring the total storage of gas up to some 270,000 c.ft. 

I have pleasure in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, together with the payment of dividends at the 
rate of 5 p.ct. on the “‘ A ’’ preference, 6} p.ct. on the “‘ B ”’ 
cumulative preference, and 7} p.ct. on the ordinary shares, 
less tax, carrying forward a balance of £613. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Directors, and staff. 


Annual Report of the Secretary for Mines. 


It is stated in the Annual Report of the Secretary for 
Mines for the year 1930, with which has been incorporated 
the report of the Chief Inspector of Mines for the same 
period, that the activity which marked the coal trade 
during the greater part of 1929 was maintained in the 
early part of last year, after which output declined to the 
level of 1928. World output declined from the record level 
of 1929 and was lower than in 1928. 

The reduced demand for British coal, it is stated in the 
Report, which was largely the result of world-wide indus- 
trial depression experienced during the year, affected both 
home consumption and exports nearly equally, but in spite 
of this and of an increase of colliery stocks, prices generally 
were a little higher, particularly in export markets. This 
depression was reflected in the quantity of coal required for 
consumption for all purposes at home, which amounted to 
166,500,000 tons, compared with 173,500,000 tons in 1929, 
and an annual average of 170,500, 000 tons during 1922 to 
1929 (except 1926). 

The demand for coal for gas-works, the Report mentions, 
and for railway locomotive use had remained about 
16,000,000 to 17,000,000 tons and 13,000,000 to 14,000,000 
tons respectively for a number of years, and corresponds 
closely to requirements for those purposes in 1913. At 
electricity works the consumption of coal had risen steadily, 
notwithstanding the steady decline in the coal used per 
unit of electricity generated. On the basis of all saleable 
coal raised, including mine consumption and miners’ coal, 
the average colliery value at the pithead was 13s. 7d. per 
ton, as compared with 13s. 5d. in 1929 and 12s. 10d. in 1928. 
The corresponding figure in 1913 was 10s. 13d. per ton. 
The average output of coal per shift was 21°62 cwt., as 
compared with 21°69 cwt. in 1929. Between 1923 and 1929 
the output of coal per shift has increased bv 21} p.ct., a 
considerable part of which must be attributed to the exten- 
sion of hours of labour in 1926-27. While the output of 
coal generally in 1930 declined by 14,000,000 tons (53 p.ct.), 
as compared with 1929, the amount of coal cut by machine 
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increased by 3,750,000 tons (5 p.ct.) and the quantity con- 
veyed mechanically by 5,666,000 tons (14 p.ct.). 

Special attention was given throughout the year to the 
growing and difficult problem of ensuring effective measures 
for protecting the health of mine and quarry workers ex- 
posed to harmful concentrations of dust. 

The Report is obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office at 
3s. 6d. net. 


<i, 








The Gas Industry in Barrow. 


The Corporation of Barrow-in-Furness is an active and 
progressive body, and is anxious at all times to encourage 
industries to the town whether existing or new, and being 
owners of all the public utility undertakings—gas, elec- 
tricity, and water—is able to do this in many ways. 

With a view to inviting the attention of the industrial 
community throughout the British Empire to the advan- 
tages Barrow offers as a manufacturing and industrial 
centre, the Corporation has published an _ interesting 
Brochure in which all the activities of the Borough are 
dealt with. 

Among the other public utility undertakings the Gas 
Department receives full attention in an interesting de- 
scription of the gas-works. There are two works, it is 
stated—one at Hindpool Road and the other at Salthouse, 
which are one and a quarter miles apart. 

At Hindpool Road the area of the site covers 2} acres, 
and the coal carbonizing plant, which is of the horizontal 
type, produces 800,000 c.ft. of gas per day and the car- 
buretted water gas plant produces 450,000 c.ft. per day. 
At Salthouse the area of the site is 7} acres, and the coal 
carbonizing plant here is of the vertical type with a pro- 
ducing capacity of 500,000 c.ft. per day. There isa com- 
plete ancillary plant capable of dealing with 1} million c.ft. 
per day, while the coal stores have a capacity of 3500 tons. 

The maximum daily output of gas during the past twelve 
months was 1,520,000 c.ft., and the total quantity made 
to the year ended March 31, 1930, was 420,344,000 c.ft. 
The total length of distribution mains is 65 miles, and the 
declared calorific value of the gas is 475 B.Th.U. The price 
of gas is 948d. per therm through an ordinary meter. 


_- 
—o 


Gas-Jet in Peril. 


The following amusing incident was recounted by the 
Paris correspondent in a recent issue of the “‘ Daily Tele- 
graph ”’: 

Those stern, grave men whose professional duty it is to 
see that nothing taxable escapes taxation in France are 
scratching their heads at present over a fresh problem. 
One of them recently discovered that many of his fellow- 
citizens were lighting their pipes and cigarettes for nothing, 
in spite of the tax on matches and automatic lighters. 

In almost every café there is a tiny gas-jet at which 
clients may light their cigarettes. The officials decided 
that since these saved a certain number of matches, they 
ought to be taxed, just as automatic lighters are. ‘The law 
applies a tax to “ all fire-producing apparatus, of any de- 
scription.’”’ It was thereupon resolved to make the café 
gas-jets subject to the tax. 

But the café-keepers have protested, and it seems likely 
that they will win the contest. It has been pointed out to 
the revenue authorities that the lighters in question are not 
fire-producing apparatus, since they have to be lighted each 
day with a match. They simply preserve a flame, but do 
not produce it 

f the revenue authorities’ argument be carried to its 
logical conclusion, it is pointed out, it would be an offence 
for a man to give another a light from his own cigarette 
unless he had a licence. The tax collectors are still think- 
ing it over. 








”_ 
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Gas Chambers and%Coke Ovens Company’s 
Contract in Vancouver. 


A new gas plant to cost $850,000 will be built at once 
on the old Royal City Mills property on False Creek, Van- 
couver, B.C., just north of the new gasholder, it is an- 
nounced by the B.C. Electric Railway Company. Work 
will start within a month or two and will continue through- 
out the winter, completion being required by Nov. 1, 1932, 
for the winter load of 1932-33. 

Continued increase in the demand for gas is the reason 
for the new plant, it is stated by W. G. Murrin, President 
of the Company. In spite of the mild winter there was an 
actual increase in use of gas during the past year, and in 
normal weather conditions the increase would have 
amounted to at least 5 p.ct. New industrial heating in- 
stallations will add 8 million c.ft. a year to the city de- 
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mand, and North Vancouver is expected to require 6 niil- 
lion c.ft. more when mains are laid across the Second Nar- 
rows. 

Construction of the new plant will be supervised by ‘Ir. 
J. Keillor, Gas Engineer for the Company who states tat 
after it is well under way it will give work to betw:en 
100 and 150 men for several months. Contract for the 
main section of the plant has been let to Messrs. Gas Chem- 
bers and Coke Ovens, Ltd., of London, who will send cut 
three experts to assist in assembly and erection. Other 
contracts for condensers, exhausters, scrubbers, and pvri- 
fiers will be let shortly. 

The plant, Mr. Keillor states, will be a complete coal 
and gas unit, including wharf, coal handling and blending 
plant, and other apparatus. It will be the first unit of a 
25 million c.ft. a day installation, which was announced 
at the time the new gasholder was erected. The new plant 
will have a daily capacity of 3 million c.ft., and will consist 
of 30 vertical ovens, each taking 43 tons of coal, which will 
be charged every 15 hours, and will use 180 tons of coal 
every 24 hours. It is expected the plant will consume 
30,000 tons of British Columbian coal a year. 

A feature of the new plant will be its ability to produce 
metallurgical coke, for which there is now a demand of 
only a few thousand tons a year. It will be the first plant 
in Canada to produce coke of this kind and will be capable 
of meeting any demand that may arise. 





Co-operation Between England, Germany, and 
France in Connection with Exhibitions of 
Chemical Apparatus. 


Following the recent exhibition of chemical apparatus in 
London (July 13-18) which was in part stimulated by the 
success of the Achema exhibitions organized by the 
Dechema, the German Society for Chemical Apparatus, a 
project is now being considered for a similar enterprise in 
Paris in 1982. The Achema has now received from France, 
from the Société de Chimie Industrielle, the proposal that 
these exhibitions should be held alternatively in each of the 
three countries concerned. This arrangement would have 
the advantage not only of avoiding the simultaneous oc- 
currence in different countries of such exhibitions but also 
of affording opportunities for the mutual study and com- 
parison of the methods of production in the different 
countries. The project was discussed in London and Paris 
and was approved by all parties. 





ON THE ELECTRICAL SIDE 
Novel Propaganda. 


An electrical contemporary reproduces a photograph sent 
up by a local correspondent which illustrates a novel way 
arranged by the Derby Corporation of drawing public at- 
tention to its electrical service. The method takes the 
form of a floral circle in the Arboretum. On the periphery 
is the injunction ‘‘ Use More Electricity,’’ and in the centre 
there is a pear-shaped lamp shedding conventional rays. 
The wording placed beneath the photograph is: ‘‘ Saying 
it with Flowers.”’ 


iin 
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Unprofitable Electricity Consumers. 


The Hastings Electricity Committee, after having con 
sidered the question of the adoption of the multi-part tariff 
system of charge, submitted a scheme which has been ap- 
proved by the Town Council. The scheme embraces op- 
tional multi-part tariffs; the object of their proposals being 
to treat the various classes of consumers more equitably 
than is possible under a flat-rate system (which system, 
however, will remain in existence as an alternative), and 
to encourage the use of electricity for all purposes. From 
the point of view of the Department, these are not only 
laudable aims, but necessary ones as well—judging from : 
statement made in the Council that ‘‘ many consumers are 
apathetic to electricity except for lighting, and a large 
number even now—at least 25 p.ct.—are only burning at 
the rate of ?d. per day.’’ To place the whole of the re 
sponsibility for this meagre responsibility upon the ‘‘ apathy 
of the consumers ”’ is, however, hardly fair, for the activit 
of the Gas Company must have much to do with the matter. 
The Council were asked to realize—and doubtless they dc 
so—that the large consumers are carrying on their backs 
the three-farthings per day class. The proposal now is to 
make a fixed quarterly service charge, plus }d. per unit for 
heating and lighting within the borough, and 1d. in th« 
extended area. 
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IN CONTINENTAL 


AUTOMATIC REGULATION OF THE HEATING OF 
TANK GASHOLDERS. 


Herr Schweder, in ‘‘ Das Gas- und Wasserfach,”’ 1931, 74, 
710-711 (July 25), describes the automatic system employed 
at Magdeburg for preventing the freezing of the water in 
holders. It was found that, from the point of view of 
economy in the use of steam, the best place at which to 
measure the temperature is in the water in the top cup of 
the holder rather than in the air. A platinum resistance 
thermometer with its recorder arranged to operate a relay 
controlling a motor coupled to the steam valve is inserted 
in the water. The lead from the thermometer is a flexible 
cable enabling the movement of the lifts to be accommo- 
dated. The cable is prevented from swinging in the wind 
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Abstract Translations from the 
Technical Press of France and Germany. 


by a weight suspended from a pulley, whereby the slack 
is taken up, a suitable guide preventing lateral movement 
of the weight. The control mechanism can be set so that 
the motor comes into operation when the temperature 
of the water has fallen to a predetermined value. Steam 
is then supplied to both the tank and the cups. 

The fact that the water in the cup is employed as the 
medium of which the temperature is measured renders it 
necessary to ensure that the steam pipe leading up to the 
cups does not freeze up with a slight degree of frost in- 
sufficient to render the turning-on of the steam valve 
necessary. This is secured by continuously allowing a 
very small quantity of steam to flow by way of a small 
nozzle of 3-in. bore situated in the cap of the valve. 

The equipment was supplied by Siemens & Halske. 





GAS SERVICE - - 





Testing Pressures. 


A very useful practice adopted by the Harrogate Com- 
pany is to set out clearly the size of the meter in relation 
to the apparatus installed, and in this way any deficiency 
in regard to meter capacity is at once discovered and can 
receive immediate attention. 

Opportunity is taken while on consumers’ premises to 
test the pressures. These are taken at a convenient 
bracket near the meter, first with no apparatus in use, and 
then with two-thirds of the apparatus lit. The pressures 
are entered on the maintenance card, with the time at 
which they are taken, and discrepancy between the two 
readings above a certain amount means that an inspector 
visits the premises to ascertain whether the pressure loss is 
at the service or at the meter, and the necessary order is 
booked for the attention required. Bvy this means also, the 
Harrogate Company are gradually building up a very 
valuable series of records indicating pressure conditions 
throughout the district at the different hours of the day. 


Hot Water. 


In the opinion of Mr. J. H. Ross, of Southampton, who 
discussed the subject of hot water before the Southern 
District, Sub-Section ‘‘ B,’’? Salesmen’s Circle (see the 
August issue of the “‘ Gas Salesman ’’), lack of experience 
in the past has hamperd the progress of this line of business 
much more than is generally realized. It is quite possible, 
however, to meet and defeat the invasion of other forms 
of heating, provided gas circulating boilers and gas fuel 
can be offered at a suitable price. At the present time, 
stated Mr. Ross, the price of apparatus for this particular 
purpose is far too heavy. What is required is a good sub- 
stantial circulating boiler that can be sold for a few pounds 
and would be suitable for connecting to exising installa- 
tions or for new work in the modern house. 

Connecting up to existing installations requires very 
careful investigation and consideration before suggesting 
a gas boiler, as, unless existing circumstances are ideal, it 
is a much better plan to re-arrange the supplies entirely 
than to install the appliance and find it is inefficient. 
When connecting a gas circulating system to an existing 
installation, Mr. Ross considers that it is always advisable 
to make direct connections to the storage rather than con- 
nect to the existing flow and return pipes; this entirely 
removes the danger of inter-circulation. The successful 
working of an installation depends upon careful thought 
and planning. The most sheltered place from draught 
should be selected for the boiler, and it is most important 
that the boiler should present the utmost heating surface 


4 Discussed from the viewpoint of the 
Gas Salesman 


to the heating element, whether it be gaseous or solid 
fuel. The flue outlet should be as short as possible and of 
a material that will not be affected by condensation. 


A Successful Water Heater Campaign. 


All successful appliance selling campaigns have as their 
basis a well-formulated plan of procedure, and we learn 
from a recent issue of the ‘‘ American Gas Journal ”’ of the 
methods pursued by the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light, 
and Power Company of Baltimore in a very successful auto- 
matic water heater campaign. 

Campaign schedules in this Company are formulated at 
least three months in advance of the campaign, though the 


actual detailed plan is usually formulated some time within 


a month of the start of the campaign, in order that the idea 
may not be stale to anyone concerned ,and that the work 
may be approached with the proper freshness and en- 
thusiasm. After the plans had been formulated, discussed, 
and adjusted by the various supervisors involved, under the 
direction of the Sales Manager, the plan was announced to 
the general sales force at a meeting. This meeting was 
attended by the water heater manufacturers, who promised 
their utmost co-operation. 

In formulating the plans with a goal of 1000 automatic 
water heaters, it was decided that a period of 6 or 7 weeks 
would allow enough time to accomplish the results without 
being so long that the men would become stale through 
continuous effort on one appliance. The season of the year 
at which coal boilers are ordinarily extinguished was chosen 
for the sale, as this is undoubtedly the time at which most 
customers are more ready to listen to methods by which 
they may continue their hot water service. No additional 
salesmen were hired for the period of the campaign, the 
work being handled by the regular district sales force. 
These salesmen worked in individual districts, but in 
groups reported to a sales supervisor who assisted, directed, 
and stimulated their efforts.’ Particularly in the case of 
new salesmen, the supervisor made re-calls in the evening 
with the salesmen, in order to close sales. Generous news- 
paper advertising formed part of the campaign. 


Heaters go to Average Homes. 


The heaters in general went into average homes, of a 
type that are not the most expensive nor the least expen- 
sive in the city, and in the vast majority of cases these 
homes had been supplied with hot water through a tank 
water heater in previous years; in fact, 90 p.ct. of the sales 
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were for the replacement of circulating or tank water 
heaters. Taking into consideration the new sales, the re- 
placements, and the size of heaters, it was estimated that 
the new load from the water heaters would amount to 
approximately 30 million c.ft. annually. 

Full co-operation was given by the Distribution Depart- 
ment of the Company, who made every effort to see that 
heaters were installed as promptly after the sale as was 
possible and that installation was made quickly, neatly, 
and properly; and ‘‘ Thermometers ”’ were set up in the 
district sales room, by means of which it was possible for 
each salesman to see at a glance how his particular group 
stood at any time during the campaign. 

Sales of this kind, stated Mr. D. R. Smith, the Sales 
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Manager, are a success or a failure, dependent upon | 
following factors: 

(1) Proper merchandise, properly priced. (The M 
chandise Department is operated on a basis by whi« 
it pays all costs, and the merchandise must be price 
to show a profit.) 

(2) Proper planning of the entire campaign, includi 
the advertising campaign. 

(3) The manner in which the campaign is to be present. 
to the salesmen. 

(4) The enthusiastic and loyal support of every membe 
of the department engaged i in the campaign. 

The result of this energetic campaign was that the gs 

was surpassed—1007 heaters being sold. 
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Gas Company’s Success at Sutton 
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We reproduce above photographs of two of the three exhibits entered by the Wandsworth and District Gas 
Company (Sutton Area) in the Sutton Hospital Carnival last month (mentioned in last week’s issue of the 


‘ JOURNAL ’’). 
and transformed into a huge perambulator. 
intendent) sat in the front, while “‘ mother ’ > (Mr. F 
push, her charge. 


One exhibit, which secured the First Prize in the Novelty Class, was a baby car decorated 
A es of massive proportions (Mr. J. Davis, the District Super- 
Ingham, the Chief Inspector) pushed, or appeared to 
The other photograph is of a tableau presented by the Sutton Gas-Works Social Club, and 


shows the various activities of the club. 
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How the Report of a Committee 
of the Electricity Commissioners 


affects the Gas Industry 


bye 


By “ ENGINEER ” 


The writer has not observed any extended reference in 
the Gas Press regarding the most valuable and interesting 
report on the above matter. The report in question is 
entitled ‘‘ Report on Uniformity of Electricity Charges and 
Tariffs by a Committee appointed by the Electricity Com- 
missioners,’’ and was issued by H.M. Stationery Office in 
1930. At a time when multi-part tariffs are to the fore in 
the Gas Industry, a perusal of this report forms interesting 
and profitable reading. 


TARIFFS FROM THE PuBLic Point oF VIEW. 


It must be remembered in building or criticizing a tariff 
that a charge is usually introduced for the dual purpose of 
increasing the sale of the commodity and eliminating the 
unprofitable consumer. In ordinary trading the result may 
be obtained by giving a discount on quantities or even 
giving coupons for presents. In the latter case the tend- 
ency is to eliminate the unprofitable consumer by the mere 
fact that the spasmodic purchaser does not usually make 
use of the ‘‘ present ’’ coupons. In such class of trading, 
however, it is extremely difficult to introduce this tendency 
from the opposite direction—i.e., by making the small con- 
sumer pay more than the hitherto accepted flat or standard 
rate. The incentive usually occurs when there is some- 
thing to distribute—e.g., advertising revenue, or an actual 
reduction of revenue equivalent to price lowering. One can 
imagine that it is easier and more flexible to give presents 
valued at the equivalent of 1d. in the shilling rather than 
make a reduction of ld. in a shilling article. Whatever 
may be the reasons, the result is the same, the public buy 
more at this lower rate, or buy because they think there is 
something for nothing. From the sellers’ point of view, 
the tariff is designed to encourage the customer to buy 
more, 

Coming to the public utilities, there are certain mono- 
polies such as postal services and telephone which, although 
owned by the same. body, have different forms of tariff; 
there is much to be said for both. The Post Office will 
carry a letter for 14d. whether 100 yards of 500 miles. 
There are many charges common to either distance. On 
the other hand, it is certain that a letter does not cost 
50 p.ct. more than a post card to deliver the same distance; 
and in comparing these charges, there is no doubt that the 
service to the public, apart from the cost of the service, 
enters into the tariff. The writer of a letter would pro- 
bably pay 100 p.ct. more for a letter in point of value. 
The proportion of 1d. to 13d. then will probably strike a 
balance between value to the customer and cost of render- 
ing the service, but none will deny that the flat rate for 
letters irrespective of distance forms a very good combina. 
tion of economics and policy. Some countries make a re- 
duced charge for letters delivered in the same town, but 
these are cases where the currency is more flexible, moving 
in smaller graduations. Take Belgium, for instance, with 
the franc about 1°4d. and 100 centimes to the franc moving 
in stages of 5—7.e., an increment of coinage is for all practi- 
cal purposes one-fourteenth part of a penny. Hence a ’bus 
fare of 85 centimes. It is difficult to see how a two-part 
charge or a discount for quantity could be introduced into 
the postal service, with the result that the public accept it, 
and no accountant or salesman can substitute a working 
tariff which shows any improvement. 

In the case of the telephone, however, we have an ideal 
opportunity and complete justification for a two-part tariff. 

e initial expense is high and no business organization 
would offer the facilities without a guarantee of revenue. 
The cost of operation of the service can be kept separate 
from the cost of installation. Moreover, the standing 
charge is sufficiently high to prevent the derelict or stand-by 
consumer from becoming connected up. The reduction for 
taking a quantity becomes very marked. For an installa- 
tion fee of 2s. 6d. a week and a penny a call, ten calls per 
week cost 4d. per call, and 100 calls per week would cost 
1'3d. per call. The system, as in the case of postal rates, 
has become an accepted part of the business, and the public 
appear satisfied. 

The foregoing remarks suggest the following three com- 


ments which may be applied to the sale of gas or elec- 
tricity : 


(1) The tariff must not be so freakish or unduly harsh on 
certain classes as to make it politically unpopular; 

(2) it must have some relationship to the economic 
aspect, but not necessarily calculated on exact 
economic requirements; 

(3) it should be attractive to the large consumer, and of 
such a nature as will convince the small consumer 
that his relatively high cost is fair. 


Tue ComMITTEE’s TERMS OF REFERENCE. 


‘To consider the various kinds of charges and _ tariffs 
offered by authorized undertakers in connection with the 
supply of electricity for lighting, domestic, office, and power 
purposes, and to make definite proposals whereby a greater 
measure of uniformity in respect of charges and tariffs 
could be brought about in the Electricity Supply Industry.” 

This should sound a note of warning to the gas industry 
and keep it free from a multiplicity of tariff systems; other- 
wise we may be having a similar inquiry on the part of our 
competent authority ten years hence. We should take a 
lesson from the findings of this Committee in relation to the 
diversity of tariffs. 


SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE Two 
INDUSTRIES. 


Fundamentally the two industries are faced with the 
same problem in framing a tariff, and some of the aspects 
of this problem have already been indicated in earlier re- 
marks in this article. Each industry is selling a commodity 
in face of competition—nevertheless a commodity required 
by the bulk of the population. The building of works, lay- 
ing of trunk mains, internal installation of meters, &c., are 
common to both, and represent a very heavy cost per con- 
sumer, which results in a serious addition to the cost of the 
unit if the facilities are not taken advantage of. The 
operating costs of the undertaking are divided into two 
broad elements : 


(1) Those dependent on the number of customers. 
(2) Those dependent on the units manufactured and sold. 


Each industry is faced with the possible antipathy of a 
public inherently antagonistic to the monopolist or large 
corporation. 

Electricity has the attention and interest of the public to 
a greater extent, partially due to the fact of being a modern 
and mysterious force. On the other hand, in regard to the 
actual construction of a tariff, the gas industry has its 
own problems, and certain advantages. 

Being able to store is a decided advantage in the con- 
struction of a tariff, in so far as no daily load factor need 
be considered. The problem of the prepayment meter, 
while not absent from the electrical industry, is not im- 
portant, whereas in the gas industry it is one of the out- 
standing problems in regard to tariff structure. 

Another important point is the relative number of houses 
supplied by gas as compared with electricity. An attrac- 
tive form of tariff becomes of vital importance to the elec- 
trical undertaking for competition with an industry already 
installed for many purposes. It is equally important in 
the case of houses with electric lighting at 5d. to 8d. per 
unit where the undertaking is desirous of extension and 
knowing that at this price there is not the slightest hope. 
It may be accepted that the people willing to pay a luxury 
price for electric lighting are already supplied, and are not 
unwilling to continue to pay the price. Therefore for in- 
creased business the lighting revenue provides a wonder- 
fully stable foundation, whether kept at the present rates 
or equated by a judicious two-part tariff. 

Another important difference is that revenue in relation 
to dividends has no significance in the electrical industry at 
present. 


Some INTERESTING OBSERVATIONS IN THE REPORT. 


The report recalls that in 1925 a Committee with some- 
what similar terms of reference was appointed to examine 
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the subject and report on standard methods of charge for 
adoption ‘‘ at the option of authorized undertakers.”’ 

This Committee of 1925 did not consider that any of the 
multi-part tariffs then in use were sufficiently perfect for 
exclusive adoption at the option of undertakers, but 
strongly recommended an agreed tariff of the simplest 
possible kind for domestic purposes. A suitable tariff was 
considered to be one comprising a fixed charge based on 
regularly lighted floor area or per ‘‘ active room ”’ plus a 
unit charge for all purposes through one meter. 

It will be found that the main conclusions of the 1930 
Committee are not far removed. 

It is of interest to note that there are six supply under- 

takings with statutory power to enforce a two-part tariff 
without giving the consumer the option. Other under- 
takings (Local Authorities in this case) obtained powers to 
make application to the Commissioners for such authority. 
By section 22 of the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1922, any 
undertaking can apply for a multi-part tariff, which, if 
granted, could be ye ole without option to the consumer. 
By section 46 of the Act of 1926 the power to give the option 
was restored, and under this Act a tariff can be approved 
on a multi- -part basis either with or without the option. 

The significant point, however, is that no undertaking, 
under any of the powers mentioned, has put it into opera- 
tion. This should not be forgotten when discussing gas 
legislation, and our powers should be so framed that the 
consumer should be given the option, if the undertaking 
should so desire. 

The majority of undertakings have a minimum quarterly 
charge coupled with the flat rate, and this gives the elec- 
tricity undertaking a distinct advantage. 

The minimum quarterly charge obviates the need for a 
compulsory two-part charge having for its object the 
elimination of the unprofitable consumer, and the optional 
one can be framed with the object of increasing the sales. 
In the event of a compulsory two-part charge, the standing 
charge could always be fixed having regard to the minimum 
already enforced. This minimum may be insufficient for a 
theoretical two-part tariff, but it goes a long way in so far 
as the principle is accepted. 


UNDUE PREFERENCE. 


The Committee appreciate that the legal position regard- 
ing statutory and non-statutory tariffs is difficult, and that 
the ‘‘ undue preference ’’ clause (which is similar to the 
gas provisions) is in danger of being violated on account of 
adjustments in multi-part tariff rates. 

For instance, in the floor area basis there is room for 
preferential treatment. In one case known to the writer 
the proposed standing charge of £7 10s. a year was reduced 
to £6 after the consumer had pointed out that the proposed 
change over to a two-part tariff showed no potential saving 
until a substantial increase in the consumption could be 
foreseen. 

Under a non-statutory tariff, it is considered that the 
average price per unit should not exceed the prescribed 
maximum flat rate, although the Committee do not go so 
far as to say that it should not exceed the existing flat rate 
charged. The gas industry would certainly not recommend 
an optional tariff which increases the actual account of the 


Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops 


The Report for the year 1930 has just been issued (Cmd. 
3927, 2s. 6d.) and contains several items of interest to our 
readers. 

In commenting on the further progress in the safety 
movement, H.M. Chief Inspector states that an examina- 
tion of the accident returns shows what a large proportion 
of accidents are due to human failings, and makes it clear 
that the majority will be prevented only by educating 
those concerned to see that the work is carried on with due 
regard to safety. He regards as an encouraging feature 
the more general practice of keeping accident records on a 
“* frequency and severity ”’ basis, as ‘* without such records 
it is impossible to measure with any accuracy the results 
obtained.’ 

The case of one large works is quoted in which “ it is 
reported that a saving of 100 tons of coal per week has been 
effected by the utilization of heat which was previously 
wasted.”’ 

At the end of the year 1930, there were 154,102 factories 
and 103,371 workshops on the register of the Department, 
a net decrease of 3303. 

The total number of accidents reported has decreased 
from 161,269 to 144,758, and the fatalities from 982 to’ 899; 


no doubt due in large measure to industrial depression, but 
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consumer for the same consumption; it would stand 2 poor 
chance. 

The Committee are aware that complaints have been 
made on account of the minimum quarterly charge cwing 
to a “ misunderstanding of the true intent and equ ‘y of 
the charge,’”’ and the opinion is expressed that, whether 
there is a two-part charge or not, the flat- rate Ciarge 
should be accompanied by a minimum quarterly payruent, 
The words of this portion are worth quoting, in view of its 
perfectly analogous application to the gas supply business: 











The Committee are of the opinion that as every con- 
sumer involves the supply authority in certain expense 
whether the consumer uses a small or a large amount 
of electricity, it is only reasonable that as a matier of 
equity as between one consumer and another, a mini- 
mum quarterly charge (within the maximum amount 
for such charge prescribed by the undertaking) siould 
be enforced on consumers who exercise their option to 
be charged by the flat rate, as such minimum quarterly 
charge covers not only the amount due from the con- 
sumer for the particular number of units consumed, 
but also contributes towards the ‘‘ standing charges ” 
which have to be incurred by the supply authority in 
ensuring that a supply of electricity shall be available 
to consumers at any time to the extent of their possible 
demand. 


As such minimum quarterly charge is in fact an 
integral part of the fixed charge portion of a multi- 
part tariff, it follows that unless such charge is strictly 
recovered also from consumers on the flat rate using 
only a few units of electricity, such consumers would 
be receiving their electricity below cost and at the 
expense, to that extent, of the other consumers. 




















Loap Factor. 





The Committee considered the importance of the Central 
Electricity Board’s tariff for bulk supplies in relation to 
any proposed multi-part tariff. This is not an insignificant 
point even in a flat-rate charge, but it is clearly of more 
importance that the principles of the rate should be 
analogous—i.e., the undertaker should buy and sell current 
on such a basis that elements causing a rise in expenditure 
should result in an equal or proportionate rise in receipts. 

In this section an interesting sidelight is thrown on the 
demand during February, 1929, when the peak load was 
20 p.ct. higher than is usual in December. What would 
have happened if the electrical industry had had the whole 
of the office heating in London? 

Meter Rentals.—The report favours meter rentals, but 
advocates the merging of meter rentals into the standing 
charge in the case of multi-part tariff. 

Diversity Factor.—It is considered impracticable to cal- 
culate the effective demand of each consumer and apply a 
correct diversity factor to each demand, with the result 
that the recommendation is for the total equitable fixed 
charges to be divided on some ‘“‘ reasonable basis ’”’ and 
then to assume that the diversity factor of the domestic 
consumers can be averaged without injustice. 


(To be concluded.) 















in part attributable to the safety organization in many 
industries. The chemical industries show considerable in- 
creases in fatalities due to the disastrous explosions at 
Castleford and Liverpool. 

The draft ‘‘ Safety in Factory ’’ Order has remained in 
abeyance following the assurances given by the employe rs’ 
associations in the blast furnace, iron and steel, heavy 
engineering, ironfounding, and shipbuilding industries that 
they would themselves energetically take up the matter of 
safety organization with their members. As a result, out 
of 1040 works affected only 223 remain without safety com- 
mittees or other forms of safety organization. 

The question of steps to be taken to encourage the esi ab- 
lishment of safety organizations in the industries other than 
those included within the scope of this Draft Order has been 
discussed with the National Confederation of Employers’ 
Organizations, and the Factories Committee of this Associa- 
tion have undertaken to use their influence to secure the 
adoption of safety measures in these trades on similar lines. 


GASHOLDERS. 


On the question of gasholders, the Engineering Inspector 
states that, continuing the investigations commenced in 
1929, he has inspected several additional gasholders to 
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whicl: attention had been drawn. “‘ In one case a holder 
was {ound to be in bad condition and was condemned and 
dismantled shortly after the inspection. In a second case 
of a corroded holder, a warning letter was sent and the 
replacement of the holder is to be undertaken at an early 
date.’ The report continues: 

“4 bad failure of a town-supply gasholder which oc- 
curred during the summer has strongly emphasized the need 
for periodical inspection. Some of the crown plating was 
so bud that no responsible person, had he known its state, 
could have considered seriously the granting of a certificate 
of safety for such a holder. When the plating gave way 
flames were started, probably by sparks caused by the tear- 
ing of the plates, and the whole of the gas from the holder 
went up in a mass of fire and smoke. Very fortunately no 
one was injured by the occurrence, but it cannot be antici- 
pated that freedom from injury to persons would result in 
every such case.”’ 

The report records that as a result of representations 
made to the Institution of Gas Engineers, a circular letter 
had been issued to all gas undertakings advising the neces- 
sity for periodical inspection of holders and recommending 
that such inspection be made and that proper systematic 
records be kept. 

LIGHTING. 


Although, with certain exceptions, the provision of good 
lighting is not a statutory requirement, the report observes 
that ‘‘ interest in the subject continues to grow year by 
year, and the benefits to be derived from a really efficient 
and modern system are being rapidly realized.’’ Owing to 
the rapid development in industrial lighting continually 
introducing improved methods it is recommended that ex- 
pert advice be obtained on the “‘ difficult and complex 
problems ”’ of lighting installations. Commenting on the 
fact that “‘ the amount of attention that is being devoted 
to the subject in this country is probably not generally 
realized,’’ the report directs attention to the Government 
Lighting Research Committees (the Illumination Research 


AIRCRAFT DAMAGE 





INSURANCE - 


The writing of insurance differs in various localities, gov- 
erned generally by insurance laws and rules promulgated 
by the insurance interests. 

The rapidly increasing use of aircraft for pleasure and 
commercial purposes and the possibility of damage from 
this source, makes the consideration of protection to pro- 
perty an important question. 

There are various means of mechanical protection, par- 
ticularly to high structures such as gasholders and tall 
buildings. This protection consists usually of painting in 
some contrasting colours and of a lighting system, auto- 
matically operated. It is probably a fact that these 
methods will avoid a collision provided the aircraft is 
under control, but will be of little use as protection against 
any falling aircraft and/or object therefrom, or against a 
collision with an aircraft out of control. The accidents with 
which we are familiar are those of aircraft out of control, 
and this forces us to admit that the lower structure is as 
susceptible to damage as the taller. 

_We must also consider the fact that there are many 
airline companies doing a commercial and passenger busi- 
ness whose financial condition is such that a judgment for 
damages could not be collected. These companies are 
usually the ones involved in accidents and we must there- 
fore look to insurance to reimburse us for any damage. 

An aircraft damage accident that occurred to a holder 
of the People’s Gas Light and Coke Company will illustrate 
how unwise it would be to rely upon an airline company 
for reimbursement. 

On Saturday, Aug. 9, 1930, about one and one-half years 
after the purchase of Aircraft Damage Insurance, at ap- 
proximately 3.30 o’clock p.m., and in the middle of a 
heavy thunderstorm, an airplane out of control fell on 
holder No. 2 at the Division Street Station, punctured the 
crown and dropped to the bottom of the pit containing 
40 ft. of water. 





* From a paper before the Canadian Gas Association. 
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Committee of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and the Committee on the Physiology of Vision of 
the Medical Research Council), the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, the section of the British Engineering Stan- 
dards Association concerned with the standardization of 
lighting equipment, the National Illumination Committee 
of Great Britain, and the Lighting Section of the Home 
Office Industrial Museum (to which a separate chapter of 
the report is devoted). ; : ; 

Examples are given of the improvements in lighting 
effected in certain trades and factories; particular reference 
being made to gas lighting equipment suitable for in- 
dustrial use, by reason of safeguards to ensure (a) avoid- 
ance of breakage of mantles by vibration from floors above, 
(b) by contact with passing object, and (c) the avoidance 
of flickering of the light owing to draught. 


EPITHELIOMATOUS ULCERATION. 


The report contains the report of the Senior Medical 
Inspector of Factories, which records that while the noti- 
fications (under the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901) of 
epitheliomatous ulceration in the pitch and tar industries 
have increased during the past year, the number of deaths 
has fallen from 15 in 1929 and 19 in 1928 to 10 in 1930 (of 
which 6 occurred in the case of gasworkers). ‘‘ Voluntary 
periodic medical examination at tar distilleries,’’ the report 
states, ‘* has been instituted,’’ and although “ the hesita- 
tion to adopt a periodical medical examination on the part 
of many gas companies continues, in 15 it has now been 
adopted.”’ 

Thirteen cases (3 fatal) were reported of gassing by coal 
gas. Two of the fatal cases occurred at the same time, the 
men being found in a manhole at a small gas-works. The 
report continues: ‘‘ Such an obviously dangerous operation 
(releasing water from the pipe from scrubber to purifier) 
should never have been attempted without an efficient 
breathing apparatus.’’ The remaining cases were due to 
cleaning or repairing retorts, pipes, valves, &c., to empty- 
ing purifier boxes, and to escape from gas jets. 





Mr. Harry Anderson, of the People’s Gas 

Light and Coke Company, Chicago, maintains 

that the rapidly increasing use of aircraft 

makes the protection to property an important 
question 


Three persons were killed, two girl passengers and the 
pilot. The plane was part of the Blue Bird Air Service 
equipment at the Municipal Airport. 

The holder had a gas capacity of approximately 1 million 
c.ft. and contained 790,000 c.ft. of gas at the time of the 
accident. The falling plane struck the holder head on and 
“tore a hole in the crown about 10 by 10 ft. in area through 
which the gas escaped and deflation quickly landed the 
holder. 

It took about eight or nine hours of strenuous work by 
a diver and employees of the Company to recover the 
bodies and wreckage. 

It was necessary to purge the holder with steam to make 
it safe for those working upon the recovery of the bodies 
and wreckage and to avoid 4 possible explosion that would 
endanger life and property. 

At the coroner’s inquest the following Monday the jury 
found the pilot and the owner of the plane guilty of negli- 
gence; the pilot for approaching too close to a severe storm 
in defiance of rules of safe aircraft operation, and the 
owner for gross mismanagement in permitting his plane to 
be taken into the air when expert testimony showed that 
weather conditions in the vicinity in which the flight was 
made were dangerous. It also developed that the owner 
of the plane had no other assets and was not insured to 
protect himself, his passengers, or others. The damage 
to the holder amounted to about $25,000.00. 

In the purchase of such insurance, it is suggested that 
the regular aircraft form be obtained with the proper 
riders to cover adequately. It insures against all direct 
loss and damage by collision of airplanes, airships, and/or 
other aerial craft, and by objects falling therefrom; also 
of automobiles and trucks, except as provided in the 
policy. 

The contract includes loss by fire in case the whole or a 
material part of a building fall because of an aircraft col- 
lision but only if fire follows as a direct result. This is an 
important feature as the standard fire policy excludes loss 
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occasioned by fire if a building or a material part thereof 
fall, before fire occurs. 

The usual provisions regarding fraud, misrepresentation, 
hazards not recovered, mortgage interests, appraisal, sub- 
rogation, &c., are part of this policy. It does not exclude 
explosion due to rene § accident, and if explosion in- 
surance is not carried, it is quite possible that damage 
caused thereby can be collected under this policy provided 
it is a direct result of the accident. It is also possible to 
increase the extent of the coverage by added clauses pro- 
vided they are not a waiver of conditions of the policy. 

The amount of insurance to place upon the property to 
be insured must be governed by any co-insurance require- 
ments, or in case no co-insurance is required, then upon the 
possible damage that may be caused by an accident. How- 
ever, if it is desirable to insure up to the full insurable 
value of the property, care must be taken to avoid over- 
insurance—i.e., any adjustment of a loss will be based 
upon the actual cash value of the property at the time of 
loss, and the actual cash value is the replacement cost new 
with proper deduction for depreciation. 

This brings up the question of the best method of insur- 
ing, there being two ways of doing this. The first is what 
is termed a specific schedule or form and shows each item 
to be insured, the amount of insurance and location; and 
second the blanket schedule or form covering under one 
item all property of the assured within a city, county, or 
state. 

The broadest contract is the blanket schedule or form 
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with an automatic reinstatement clause and without ¢p. 
insurance and the pro rata clause. Under this contragt 
it is possible to insure up to the greatest possible loss tha; 
may occur to any unit of the property and have thi; 
amount apply to any other unit. With the automatic 
reinstatement clause the amount of loss is immediately re. 
instated, making the full amount of insurance available 
for a second loss. 

The rate for this form is considerably higher per $1v0.00 
of insurance than the rate per $100.00 of insurance quoted 
on the specific basis, but the total premium paid will in all 
probability be somewhat less than that paid for the specific 
form owing to the fact that the amount of insurance car- 
ried is considerably less under the blanket form. 

Insurance covering aircraft damage has been available 
only within the past few years, and experience governing 
losses is very limited. For this reason it will be found 
that the rates charged will differ somewhat between 
insurance companies. 

In closing, I want to emphasize the importance of mak. 
ing oneself familiar with insurance contracts, or to de- 
signate someone in the organization to perform that duty 
and to see that the properties are not only adequately, 
but properly covered, that one is receiving the lowest rate 
the schedule will produce, and that the insurance contract 
fits in with operating conditions. All of the various policy 
forms are more or less standard, and it is the intention of 
the insurers to have the standard conditions waived or 
modified to suit the needs of the assured. 

































GASHOLDER AS 





VIEWPOINT - - $ 














Wonderful views of London and the suburbs can be seen from the top of the gasholder at Southall, 
Middlesex, and the general public can admire this view for a fee which is given to the Southall Hospital. 
Here is a view of the Southall Gas-Works photographed from the top of the holder. 
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Aspects of Street Lighting in the United States 


By W. Grant Mackenziz, B.Sc. 


[From a paper before the Illuminating Engineering Society] 


STREET LIGHTING PRACTICE. 


Developments in the art of street lighting have pro- 
gressed so rapidly in the past few years that a general 
review of modern street lighting practice would appear to 
be opportune at this time, particularly as the commercial 
application of the many new ideas in outdoor lighting has 
not kept pace with the developments. 

It will doubtless be surprising to you to learn that the 
consensus of opinion among sixty-one illuminating engi- 
neers, who visited the U.S.A. to attend the seventh meet- 
ing of the International Commission on Illumination at 
Saranac Inn, New York, in September, 1928, was that, 
with the exception of the super-whiteway installations, the 
standards of illumination on the minor streets of American 
cities was lower than the prevailing standards abroad. 

The major purposes of street lighting, as defined by the 
Street Lighting Committee of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society (U.S.A.), are: 


1. To promote safety and convenience in the streets at 
night through adequate visibility. 
2. To enhance the community value of the street. 


The first purpose applies to all classes of streets, and 
the second purpose to important boulevards and main busi- 
ness streets, which may be classified as whiteway or super- 
whiteway systems. 


PLANNING FOR STREET LIGHTING. 


I do not think that the U.S.A, stands alone in the fact 
that improvements in municipal street lighting systems 
are generally undertaken piecemeal, and unless a compre- 
hensive, well-co-ordinated street lighting plan covering the 
entire city has been prepared previously, such installations 
are likely to appear very much like a patchwork quilt with 
many different designs and types of equipment. 

The majority of the American citizens, living in cities 
which have modern and efficient street lighting, derive a 
certain amount of civic pride from the installation, and 
the city fathers themselves consider a well-spoken-of and 
well-known street lighting scheme to be an excellent ad- 
vertisement for the city concerned. Bearing this aspect 
of civic pride in mind, it is not difficult to realize that 
street lighting is considered an important phase of city 
zoning, and on continually increasing occasions, where a 
city planning commission or association exists, the plans 
for the complete street lighting system are being prepared 
in collaboration with such authorities. 

The street lighting plans referred to provide for a system 
of illumination graduated in accordance with the character 
of the streets and the volume of pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic. They also specify the design of standard luminaire, 
so that a uniform system may be adopted which will be 
in keeping with the size and importance of the community. 

: appearance of many otherwise attractive streets is 
often spoiled by unsuitable street lighting equipment, or 
by privately owned lighting equipment installed by mer- 
ch: ants outside their premises for advertising purposes. It 
is believed that ordinances should be provided to control 
these activities, and prohibit the indiscriminate installation 
of lighting equipment beyond the property lines of 
buildings. 


STREET LIGHTING SPECIFICATIONS. 


\t this stage it may be of interest to make some refer- 
ence to the code of street lighting prepared by the Ameri- 
can Illuminating Engineering Society (1929-30). In some 
respects this presents an interesting contrast with the 
British Standard Specification for Street Lighting (Septem- 
her, 1927), though it is understood that the latter is now 


undergoing revision, and it is possible that ultimately the 
two may be found to agree more closely. 

In both cases streets are divided into eight classes. The 
classes A to H, enumerated in the British Standard Specifi- 
cation, indicated in what follows by ‘‘ B.S.S.,’’ however, 
are based entirely on values of minimum illumination; 
whereas in the code the classes represent different varieties 
of streets as follows: Heavy traffic thoroughfares, medium 
trafic thoroughfares, light traffic thoroughfares, business 
streets, residence streets, alleys, park drives, and high- 
ways. 

Heavy, medium, and light traffic thoroughfares are deter- 
mined as being those which usually carry, in both direc- 
tions, a maximum of not more than 1500, 800 to 1200, and 
500 vehicles respectively. 

The following table has been taken from the B.S.S. : 





Class Average Illumination. Mounting Height. 
A 2 foot-candles and upwards 30 ft. 
B 1 foot-candle 25, 
Cc o's ee 
D o'2 a os 
E o'l - ae 
F OM $8: v0 
G CO x 
H o'Oo! ie SS .. 


As regards spacing, the B.S.S. determines this by means 
of a ‘‘ spacing height ratio,’’ which is the ratio of the dis- 
tance between two adjacent light sources to the height of 
the light source from the ground. It is added that this 
ratio ‘‘ should be chosen to give the best distribution of 
illumination, having regard to all the circumstances of the 
case in question, but shall in no event exceed 12 in.’ 

The following are some extracts from the U.S. 
lighting code already referred to: 

In heavy traffic thoroughfares an 18-ft. mounting height 
is recommended (between 20 ft. and 30 ft. where trees, 
&e., do not interfere), with a 150-ft. spacing on each side 
of the street, and a lamp rating of not less than 10,000 
lumens or 1000 candles. In medium-traffic thoroughfares 
the same mounting heights, spacing, and lamp ratings 
apply, except that ‘‘ a staggered ’’ arrangement is recom- 
mended. 

For light- traffic thoroughfares mounting heights and 

“* staggered ”’ arrangement spacing are the same, but the 
lamp rating has a minimum of 4000 lumens or 400 candles 
recommended. 

Business districts are classified as to vehicular traffic in 
a manner similar to that adopted for thoroughfares, and 
the same minimum standards of illumination apply for each 
class, due consideration being given to other local condi- 
tions. For a given size of lamp the minimum mounting 
height is as follows: 


street 


Not less than 


For lamps of 25,000 lumensandover. . . . . 24 
me », 1§,000 lumens. . ee ae. 
, 10,000 lumens and less bel as et ee 


For residence non-thoroughfare streets the minimum 
recommended is an 18-ft. mounting height and spacing of 
150-200 ft., with a lamp rating of not less than 2500 lumens 
or 250 candles. At closer spacings, preferably not exceed- 
ing 125 ft., a mounting height of 15 ft. and 1000-lumen 
lamps may be used. Where luminaires are on centre sus- 
pension the recommended mounting height is 22 ft. to 25 ft. 
At intersections of residence streets carrying only local 
traffic, not less than one 4000-lumen or two 2500-lumen 
lamps should be installed. 

For the lighting of highways the minimum recommended 
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is an arrangement of luminaires at mounting heights of 
23 ft. or more, and not more than 10 ft. from a point over 
the middle of the highway. With this mounting height 
the spacing should not be greater than 325 ft., and 4000- 
lumen lamps are considered the minimum. On curved high- 
ways, luminaires are mounted over the outside of the curve. 

No detailed figures are given for alleys and park drives, 
but, in general, the practice adopted is to place one or two 
standards at street intersections and to divide the distance 
between intersections into equal distances, these distances 
varying with the amount of illumination to be supplied. 

It will be noted that while the B.S.S. gives the rated 
illumination in foot-candles the U.S. code refers to the 
power of the lamp only. 

The following data, however, enable some idea of the 
relation between lumens per linear foot and available il- 
lumination to be formed: 

100 lumens per linear foot of street equal 0°23 foot- 
candle average horizontal illumination when directional 
media for light control are not utilized; or, 0°33 foot-candle 
average horizontal illumination when efficient directional 
media for light control are used. 


Nature OF Roap SurRFACES AND TRAFFIC CONTROL. 


The roadways and streets consist chiefly of asphalt, 
macadam, tarvia, brick, some tarred wood block, and con- 
crete, with a tendency towards the more or less general ac- 
ceptance of the latter as the best type. The acceptance of 
this has been due to the wearing qualities of the concrete 
under heavy traffic, even though it is an ideal pavement 
for lighting conditions. The oil drippings are, of course, 
somewhat objectionable, but I believe that it would take 
many years for them to approach a poor quality of 
macadam or tarvia. 

In 1900 there were 8000 motor vehicles in the U.S.A. In 
1929 there were over 26,500,000, a gain of over 331,000 p.ct. ! 
The loss of life, personal injury, and property damage from 
automobile accidents have been represented as an economic 
waste of a minimum of 600 million dollars annually. In 
addition, congestion and inadequate traffic facilities cost 
the country over two billion dollars or about 20 dollars 
per capita annually. 

These facts indicate quite clearly the great need of using 
every possible means to reduce the needless sacrifice of lives 
and the great waste caused by slowed-up transportation. 
While there is no substitute for adequate street lighting, 
there exists in every town and city conditions justifying 
suitable traffic control and warning beacons marking dead- 
ended streets and the other impediments to through traffic. 

Municipal engineers are told that the safety of a com- 
munity at night depends largely on the adequacy of its 
street lighting system. Crimes which may be committed 
at night on dimly-lighted streets are difficult to accomplish 
on streets which are adequately illuminated. A survey of 
street crimes from the police records in Cleveland, Ohio, 
showed that the installation of a high-intensity street 
lighting system in the business district was responsible for 
a 41 p.ct. decrease in night crimes in the newly-lighted 
areas. : 

Statistics show that 17 p.ct. of night traffic accidents 
are directly attributable to lack of adequate street light- 
ing, and this is readily understood when it is realized that 
it requires a longer time to see under dim light than under 
bright illumination. This split second of time often deter- 
mines whether there will or will not be an accident. 

The welfare of a community also depends upon the ade- 
quacy of its lighting system. Adequate street lighting 
shows up dirt and squalor, and is generally the precursor 
of cleaner and better paved streets. It increases real estate 
values, attracts industries, and advances civic pride. 

In addition to providing for the safety and welfare of 
the community, adequate street lighting contributes to the 
comfort and convenience of the inhabitants by enabling 
them to go about their business or pleasure after dark as 
easily as they do in the daytime. 

Public sentiment demands more and better street light- 
ing, and it is the duty of the municipality to take effective 
measures to provide it. It is also to the advantage of civic 
officials who have the safety and welfare of the public in 
their hands to take an active part in promoting more and 
better street lighting. It is one of the outstanding ex- 
amples of the progressiveness of the administration which 
appeals to the taxpayer. 


Street Licutinc Pays ror ITseEtr. 


Good street lighting pays for itself in enhanced taxable 
values; the same conditions which make it an asset to real 
estate developments, make street lighting a financially 
desirable improvement for the city as a whole. Good 
street lighting improves the character of adjacent build- 
ings, encourages better-class stores, and raises the district 
from poverty and squalor to prosperity. Every city has 
money enough for better street lighting. 
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Municipal authorities, unfortunately, are apt to attach 
too much importance to the cost of adequate street ‘ight. 
ing and overlook the cost of inadequate street lig/ ting, 
although the latter may become a heavy burden t» the 
public because of accidents or crimes and other losses at. 
tributable to insufficient street lighting. If accidents o 
crime, caused by inadequate street lighting, resulted in the 
punishment of those responsible for such lighting, muni- 
cipal officials would undoubtedly show a greater interest in 
this matter! } } ¥ 

Municipalities are paying little more per capita for street 
lighting now than they paid many years ago, although 
the requirements have increased enormously, and it is quite 
evident that existing municipal appropriations for this pur- 
pose are inadequate. It is generally conceded thai the 
annual cost per capita for adequate street lighting in a 
city should not be less than two dollars. Investigation 
shows that the average for the United States is less than 
90 cents (3s. 9d.), and this does not compare very well 
with other expenditures. 



















FINANCING STREET LIGHTING. 





There are various ways by which a street lighting sys. 
tem may be financed, and, while local conditions might be 
responsible for slight variations in procedure, the six plans 
outlined in Section 15 in the ‘‘ Municipal Index ”’ of 1926 
appear to cover all conditions in general. : 








(1) Payment of the installation costs, operating, and 
maintenance charges by means of direct taxes. 


Payment of the installation costs by means of bond 
issues, in which case the operating and maintenance 
costs, as well as interest and sinking fund for the 
bonds, are taken care of through direct taxes. 


Payment. of installation costs by means of special 
assessment charges levied on a frontage basis, the 
operation and maintenance charges to be covered by 
appropriation from taxes. 


(4) Payment of the original construction costs by local 
public service companies, the cash costs and fixed 
charges of the system to be paid by the municipality 
at a given time, on the basis of original cost plus 
accrued depreciation at such date. 


(5) Construction costs to be defrayed by some public 
body other than the municipality itself, in which 
case provision for payment is usually made on an 
instalment basis, the deferred payments to bear in- 
terest, and the expense of operation and maintenance 
to be paid from municipal taxes. 


(6) Local street lighting systems are occasionally con- 
structed and operated by neighbouring commercial 
or business men’s associations on various plans, ac- 
cording to which costs of construction may be paid 
for out of association funds, by individual subscrip- 
tions, by local assessment on a frontage basis, or by 
means of general special assessment in the same 
manner as for street and sidewalk improvements, 
&c., but costs of operation and maintenance are dealt 
with in various ways. 





(2) 







(3) 










In discussing methods of finance one should bear in mind 
that there are two distinct types of street lighting—utili- 
turian and ornamental. The former usually consists of 
overhead lighting units supported by brackets or span- 
wires. The initial.cost is comparatively low, and such 
schemes are usually financed in accordance with the first 
plan. The cost of ornamental installations, on the other 
hand, is high, and these are best financed by the third 

lan. ' 

. The difference in the first cost of the two systems is the 
crux of the problem, and, when its relation to the annual 
street lighting budget is fully appreciated, many of the 
difficulties experienced in promoting modern street lighting 
projects will disappear. ee j 

Municipalities with street lighting services operated 
under the first plan will enter into contracts with the local 
public utility company at rates which will include, in addi- 
tion to the operating and maintenance costs, fixed charges 
for interest and depreciation on the equipment. In the 
case of utilitarian street lighting where the fixed costs are 
low, the rate will bear a direct relation to the cost of 
lighting agent and maintenance. On the other hand, if 
the same plan is adopted for ornamental street lighting, 
the fixed charges for interest and depreciation will be high, 
owing to the greater initial cost of the system, and they 
will form a large proportion of the total rate. 

Municipalities pay the public utility company’s street 
lighting bills out of annual maintenance budgets, and it 1s 
obvious that when the public utility rate is burdened with 
large fixed charges incidental to ornamental street lighting 
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systems, the municipalities will not have much money left 
to pay for adequate service, unless their annual budgets 
are materially increased. In such circumstances, the muni- 
cipalities will be paying fixed charges which should be de- 
hited to capital account out of their annual maintenance 
budget. Under the third plan, the fixed charges would be 
paid for out of assessments, and the annual maintenance 
budget would be proportionately relieved. Thus munici- 
palities would have money to spare out of their annual 
budget to purchase more or better lighting service, or other- 
wise improve the efficiency of their systems. 

By plan No. 2 the installation is financed by bond isues, 
and is satisfactory where the municipality is not over- 
bonded. St. Louis is an outstanding example of the value 
of the bond issue in developing street lighting. In this 
city, following a preconceived plan, there has been installed 


eee 
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an entirely new ornamental street lighting system, cover- 
ing 600 miles of downtown and residence streets. This in- 
stallation was financed by an eight million dollar bond issue, 
and under this plan the municipality has been able to pro- 
vide an adequate ornamental system for the residence dis- 
tricts and an ornamental system for the downtown area in 
which every street is a whiteway, rivalling in intensity 
the most notable whiteways in other cities. 

Plans 4 and 5 possess many disadvantages, and are not 
recommended, although they may be found appropriate 
under some conditions. 

Plan 6, whereby local street lighting systems may be 
constructed and operated by neighbourhood commercial 
associations has many advantageous features, although in- 
volving the expenditure of a great deal of time and effort 
before the plan can be brought to a successful conclusion. 





Movement of Pipe in the Sub-Soil’ 


By W. M. Henperson, Superintendent of Distribution, Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation. 


The extent to which a pipe is free to move in the sub-soil | 


is not an established or even an accepted fact. In distribu- 
tion practice the possibility of movement is frequently 
ignored. If expansion joints are provided, there are no 
fixed rules to guide their installation or location. 


The questions at issue may be set up as: 

(1) Is buried pipe free to move? 

(2) Effect of temperature change on buried pipe. 

(3) What effect has soil texture on the resistance to 
move? 

(4) Degree of movement for a given temperature change : 


(a) On various diameter pipe. 
(b) On plain pipe. 
(c}-On wrapped pipe. 


Primarily, the problem involves steel pipe with ridged 
joints, such as screw couplings or welded joints. Cast-iron 
pipe, bell joints, or patent couplings are assumed to possess 
expansion at each joint. 

Pipe suspended in the atmosphere, free to move, will 
expand or contract by the force of the stress developed by 
a change in temperature. The coefficient of expansion for 
the particular pipe material may be obtained by reference 
to any engineering handbook. This movement, under the 
above conditions for standard pipe, regardless of size, will 
amount to 0°076 in. for a rise of 10° Fahr. per 100 ft. 
length, or about 1 in. for a rise of 182° Fahr. Pipe buried 
in the sub-soil is restrained in its movement by the resist- 
ance or seizing power of the soil. Any temperature change 
that such pipe undergoes must either overcome this re- 
straining effect or, failing to do so, build stress into the 
pipeline. 

AN EXPERIMENTAL TEST. 


In order to determine by experimental test what actually 
occurs, an installation has been made with equipment and 
instruments for producing and recording the effect. <A 
complete test will involve considerable time, necessitating 
as it does a variety of sizes and kinds of pipe and a repeti- 
tion of some of the tests in soils of different texture. 

The location chosen for the first observation was in soil 
mainly adobe clay with a small mixture of sandy loam. 
Two 100-ft. lengths of 2-in. pipe, and two 100-ft. lengths of 
10-in. pipe—both with welded joints—are under test. One 
full length of each size is plain pipe, the other wrapped 
with a standard asphalt impregnated felt paper with a 
cover coat of asphalt. The choice of pipe sizes—2 in. and 
10 in. diameter—offers sufficient difference of area exposed 
to the soil to indicate the effect of surface contact to retard 
movement. Wrapped pipe was selected in the preliminary 
test on the theory that the pipe, if subject to stress, would 
move in the jacket. The temperature change is registered 
on a recording thermometer. 

The expansion or movement is indicated on a Federal 
dial indicator reading directly to one ten-thousandth of an 
inch. The range of the indicator is but four-tenths of an 
inch, but by a suitable adapter the range is increased to 
2} in. without sacrificing any of the accuracy. The pipe 
ends are extended into vaults built in the earth with 
wooden retaining walls. In each vault is anchored a post, 
buried in the ground and protected from any possible earth 








* Paper before the American Gas Association Distribution Conference, 
Cincinnati, 1931. 


movement, and on this is mounted the dial indicator. To 
secure temperature variation, an artificial method has been 
adopted. Hot water circulates through the pipes. This 
procedure is not altogether satisfactory, as the temperature 
range is not uniform along the pipe length. Difficulty was 
also experienced in recording the temperature, as the 
arrangements provided for a temperature record of the 
circulated water. A contact thermometer will meet the 
situation, but as yet nothing suitable has been secured. 

As the action of the pipe in the sub-soil is somewhat of a 
mystery, an assumption had to be made as to the effect of 
time on the ability of the soil to resist the movement of the 
pipe. In this respect it was considered that a pipe laid in 
the autumn would likely be buried at temperatures higher 
than atmosphere, due to absorption of radiant sun rays. 
The chilling effect of the ground would reduce this tem- 
perature, and by February the minimum ground tempera- 
ture would be reached. Thus, during the first winter the 
pipe would be exposed to the maximum temperature drop 
before the backfill had settled or packed and seized the 


pipe. 

With this theory in mind, the test samples were laid and 
covered late in November, 1930. During this month day- 
time atmospheric temperatures ran well over 80° Fahr. 
The backfill was tamped and watered, in accordance with 
general practice, and the surface of the ditch rolled by use 
of a 8-ton truck. 


The test was made on Feb. 25 to 27, 1931. Measurements 
taken indicate expansions as follows: 
2-in. plain 0° 1960 in. 
2-in. wrapped 0° 2427 in. 
1o-in. plain 0° 0962 in. 
10-in. wrapped 0°0354 in. 


The above figures have little significance other than to 
demonstrate the probability of the expansion being 
governed by the area of the pipe exposed to the soil. The 
lack of consistency in the figures is believed to be due to 
faulty methods of recording the temperatures of the pipe 
metal. This was done by immersing the elements of re- 
cording thermometers in the liquid inside the pipe and 
trusting to conduction to give the true temperature of the 
pipe metal. 

It is of interest to note that the pipe expanded in spite 
of the restraining power of the soil, and that the move- 
ment started the instant the warm water was introduced 
into the pipe. The expansion continued at an apparently 
unabated rate throughout the entire period of the test. 
This indicates that the soil had not gripped the pipe with 
sufficient force to exert any restraint upon expansion, 
within the period of approximately ninety days. 

Further experiments will be conducted in an effort to 
improve the method of uniform heating of the pipe. There 
has lately been perfected a contact type thermometer, and 
an effort is now being made to secure the use of such an 
instrument. When our procedure proves satisfactory it is 
intended to make observations on pipe that has been in the 
soil for a period of five years. This will introduce the time 
element. The location for such a test has been selected in 
soil of the same texture as the experimental set-up. The 
test will continue throughout the year, or until completed. 
A record will be kept of all observations and conditions, 
and a final report submitted to the Pipe Joint Committee. 










The burial of the 42 kinds of specimens of pipe coatings 
in the A.G.A. field test was finished in April, 1930. One 
set of specimens was rémoved from each of eleven of the 
fourteen burial places and shipped to the Bureau of Stan- 
dards in September, 1930. The work of testing and rating 
these specimens is not yet finished, but it is planned to 
have the complete report available at the time of the 
October Convention of the American Gas Association. This 
report describes some of the methods of test used together 
with some conclusions which are based upon these tests. 
There was not time to submit this report to the co- 
operating coating manufacturers and others co-operating 
in the test. For that reason trade names and manufac- 
turers’ names are omitted. 


MetTHop or TestinG A COATED Pire FoR PINHOLES. 


All of the specimens which were removed last September 
were tested for pinholes in the following way. One of the 
cans which had been sealed over the ends of the specimens 
was removed. The other one was tested to be sure it was 
water tight and not in electrical contact with the pipe. 
The coating was carefully inspected for abrasions resulting 
from causes other than exposure to the soil, and these were 
repaired with hot asphalt. The coated part of the pipe 
was then painted with a mixture of 60 p.ct. English ball 
clay, 40 p.ct. ground flint, and enough water to make it 
sufficiently thin to apply with a brush. Enough potassium 
ferricyanide was added so that when the clay was treated 
with a weak solution of a ferrous salt, a deep blue colour 
developed. Three-tenths p.ct. of sodium carbonate helped 
to disperse the clay, and five-tenths p.ct. gum arabic made 
it more sticky. 

As soon as the coated pipe was painted it was placed in a 
steel cylinder from which the air was exhausted. When 
the air entered the cylinder after it had been pumped out 
the wet clay was forced into the small holes in the coating. 
The specimen was then placed in a tank containing a weak 
salt solution, and the pipe was made anodic to a copper 
plate in the tank with an eighteen-volt battery for a period 
of two minutes. A smaller voltage and a longer time would 
accomplish the same result were it not for the fact that the 
clay falls off the pipe. The blue spots which appeared on 
the white clay on the pipe indicated that the iron pipe 
under the coating had dissolved and ferrous ions had pene- 
trated the coating and turned the potassium ferricyanide to 
Turnbull’s blue. The points where the blue colour de- 
veloped are called pinholes in this report. The clay was 
allowed to dry, and a panoramic photograph was made of 
each specimen which showed pinholes. 

The function of the coating is to prevent corrosion of the 
pipe; the blue spots will appear only if the pipe corrodes. 
Hence it would seem that this is a fair way to determine 
whether or not there are points or spots where the coated 
pipe might corrode. The use of potassium ferricyanide 
was suggested to the writer by Mr. J. F. Putnam, of the 
Standard Oil Company of California. 


MEASURING THE ELECTRICAL CONDUCTIVITY OF A COATING. 


(1) Method used-on specimens in the field.—At the time 
the specimens were removed an attempt was made to 
measure the conductance or resistance of the coating before 
the specimen had been removed from the trench. One end 
of each specimen was uncovered, and a C-clamp was placed 
on the pipe near the can so that a steel screw was forced 
through the coating, making contact with the pipe. One 
terminal from the earth current meter was connected to 
the clamp and the other terminal connected to a ground 
whose resistance was measured. One thus is able to deter- 
mine the approximate resistance between the pipe and 
remote ground. 

(2) Method used in the laboratory on specimens which 
had been buried.—When the specimens reached the labora- 
tory one of the cans which protected the ends of the speci- 
mens was removed and the other one tested to be sure it 
was not in contact with the pipe. Each specimen was then 


placed in a steel cylinder 4 in. in diameter and 26 in. high. 
A glass plate through which a wire connected to the pipe 
passes was placed over the end of the cylinder; the air was 
pumped out of the cylinder and re-admitted several times 
until all bubbles were removed from the small holes and 
the conductance at atmospheric pressure became constant. 





Relation Between Pinholes, Electrical Conductivity, and the 
Protective Value of a Pipe Coating 
By Scorr Ewrnc, A.G.A., Research Associate Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 


[A Contribution to the Distribution Conference of the American Gas Association, April, 1931] 
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(3) Method used in laboratory in soil boxes on un- 
exposed specimens.—The soil boxes were made of j-in, 
wood, 11 in. high, 12 in. broad, with 3-in. circular holes cut 
in the centre of two opposite sides; the coated nipple was 
slipped through these two holes and was held in place 
suspended by insulators from a strip of wood, 22 by 2 by 
3? in., resting on top of the open box. Thus only a 10-in. 
length of the 24-in. nipple was exposed to the action of 
moisture and soil stress. Two dry-cell carbons were placed 
vertically in the box along the middle of the other two 
sides before the box was filled with dried and sifted soil 
taken from the stock of the standard soil that the Bureau 
of Standards has prepared for underground corrosion ex- 
periments. This soil was chosen because of its large 
shrinkage factor; it is not a very corrosive soil. Twelve 
pints of tap water were added to each soil box at intervals 
of 7 to 14 days according to the rate of drying and shrink- 
ing of the soil. Several refinements were made in making 
the resistance measurements which need not be discussed 
here. The measurements were made at intervals over a 
period of eight months. 

(4) Method that may be used on a pipe line.—The follow- 
ing method, which was suggested to the writer by Mr. 
W. M. Henderson, of the Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation, was used on the Amarillo-Denver line. 

A piece of canvas 6 ft. long and 3 ft. wide was kept in a 
ten-gallon can containing a weak salt solution. It was 
removed from the can, folded into a strip 6 ft. long and 
10 in. wide and wrapped around the coated pipe, care being 
taken to avoid abrasions on the coating caused by the 
labourers’ tools. If. necessary, abrasions on the pipe were 
repaired with hot enamel before the measurements were 
made. A piece of bare copper wire was then wrapped 
around the canvas several times and connected to the 
terminals of the earth current meter. A contact to the 
pipe was made by wrapping a chain around it and forcing 
a small drill bit through the coating to the pipe. The drill 
bit was connected to the other side of the earth current 
meter. When the crank on the meter was turned a com- 
mutated direct voltage was impressed across the coating. 
This voltage and the resultant current were measured, and 
their quotient is the resistance of the coating under the 
pad. This multiplied by the area of the pipe under the 
pad gives the resistance of the coating per unit area. 


COMPARISON OF RESULTS. 


(1) Comparison of field and laboratory conductance 
measurements.—There is no close agreement between the 
field measurements of the conductance of the coatings and 
the laboratory measurements. There are several possible 
reasons for this. It is a fact that the value one gets for 
the conductance of a coating depends upon the conductivity 
of the medium in which it is placed. In the laboratory it 
was necessary to use a rather strong (} normal) salt solu- 
tion while in the field the specimens are in soils whose 
conductivity depends upon the location, but all soils have 
a much lower conductivity than the salt solution. In most 
soils, even though the specimens had been buried for nine 
months, the soil did not make contact with the coated pipe 
at all points. However, coatings which show very low con- 
ductance in the field also show very low conductances in 
the laboratory. 

The conductance of nearly all coatings as measured in 
the soil boxes in the laboratory at the end of eight months 
is between the extreme values found for the same coating 
in the field. As a method of determining the protection a 
coating is giving the pipe, we believe the laboratory 
measurements in a salt solution gives a more nearly correct 
picture. A study of the field measurements indicate that 
they give one an indication of whether or not the pipe is 
corroding because all of the specimens which showed 
pitting had very high field conductance. 

In the work on the Amarillo-Denver line the writer found 
a general correspondence between the condition of the coat- 
ing and the conductance of the coating. 

(2) Comparison of pinholes with conductance in !} 
normal sodium chloride.—In studying the distribution of 
specimens showing pinholes among the various soils and 
coatings, one notices that the thin cold- applied coatings 
almost always show pinholes and that these coatings have 
the highest conductance. When one arranges the coatings 
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in order of increasing thickness one finds only four instances 
among 99 specimens of the first nine coatings that did not 
show pinholes. There are only 7 cases among the 170 
specimens of coatings thicker than 0°10 in. which showed 
pinholes, and these were single and very small holes. 
Thickness is certainly a very important factor in the pro- 
tective value of a coating, but one can also notice that 
some coatings are exceptionally good, considering their 
thickness, and others are exceptionally poor. 

In comparing the conductance of the coatings which had 
exposed areas of about 140 sq. in. with the pinholes one 
very seldom finds pinholes if the conductance is less than 
1 mho, and one always finds pinholes if the conductance 
is greater than 100 mhos. In the range between 1 and 100 
mhos pinholes may or may not appear. If all the conduct- 
ance occurs at a single spot it is probably due to a pinhole, 
while if it is distributed over the coating it probably is not. 
Considering the fact that the conductance of the coatings 
in this solution varies from less than 0'002 mho up to 
2500 mhos, the indications are that the high conductance 
of coatings is due largely to pinholes. With the better 
coatings which show small conductances the absence of pin- 
holes indicates that their conductance may be due to 
absorbed water. 

(3) Comparison of pinxoles, conductance, and protective 
value of a coating.—These tests showing the pinholes in a 
coating would be of little value were it not shown by actual 
burial that coatings which show pinholes or a high con- 
ductance fail to protect the pipe. Many of the specimens 
showed rust on the pipe, but appreciable pitting occurred 
only at Elrama (near Pittsburgh) and Milwaukee, where 
the specimens were buried in cinders. Measurements of 
the depth of pits on the bare pipe which was buried with 
the specimens have not yet been made, but it is reasonably 
certain from the appearance of the bare pipe that these two 
locations are much worse from a corrosion standpoint than 
any of the other locations. In Milwaukee 23 of the 42 
specimens which were removed showed pinholes. Eleven 
of these 23 specimens had measurable pits. In Elrama 7 of 
the 20 specimens which showed pinholes had measurable 
pits. In both of these locations the 7 thinnest coatings all 
had measurable pits. These 7 coatings showed pinholes 
in 96 p.ct. of the pinhole tests. Thus the presence of pin- 
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holes in certain coatings from all locations corresponds 
almost perfectly with pits observed in the same coatings 
from two corrosive locations. . 

Since it was shown that the pinholes occur in coatings 
whose conductance is rather high, it is obvious that the 
measurement of the conductance of a coating is an indica- 
tion of its protective value. Since the area of the speci- 
mens tested is about 120 sq. in., one should become 
suspicious of a coating if its conductivity is as high as 
1 mho per sq. ft. in a } normal salt solution, and if the con- 
ductivity is as high as 100 mhos per sq. ft. in the same 
solution, one can be reasonably certain the pipe will be 
pitted if it is buried in a corrosive soil for a short time. 

It should be pointed out that these conclusions are based 
on results obtained on coated specimens which had been 
buried for about nine months. It may be necessary to 
modify them when other specimens are removed. 

Two measurements on the Amarillo-Denver line show a 
resistivity of about 100 mhos per sq. ft., or a conductivity 
of 0°01 mho per sq. ft. where pitting had occurred on the 
pipe. These measurements were with the canvas pad, and 
the salt solution was a very weak one so that just what 
these measurements would mean in terms of a } normal 
salt solution is not known. For this reason it would be 
desirable to make a study of the usefulness of the canvas 
pad as a rapid field method for determining the protective 
value of a coating. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The measurements and tests which have so far been made 
upon the first set of A.G.A. specimens indicate that it is 
possible to determine the protection afforded by a pipe 
coating with reasonable certainty by measurement of its 
conductance in a conducting solution after it has been 
buried. By a study of the canvas pad or some similar 
device it is believed that a rapid field method could be 
developed for determining the condition of a coating on a 
pipe line. 

The thin coatings are decidedly inferior to the heavier 
coatings, and it is doubtful to the writer if there is ever a 
combination of costs and circumstances on permanent lines 
which makes the application of very thin coatings (0°01 in. 
or less) justifiable. 





NOTES ON PLANT AND PROCESSES 


Welding Work by Robert Jenkins & Co., Ltd. 


Details of welding work carried out by Messrs. Robert 
Jenkins & Co., Ltd., of Ivanhoe Works, Rotherham, form 
the subject of an interesting brochure—the fourth of this 
series—recently published by this old-established firm. 

Some historical notes contained in a foreword to the pub- 
lication tell us that in 1856 Robert Jenkins began business 
as boilermaker and repairer, and from these days the firm 
has continued to expand. 

Until 1911, the original process of hand hammer welding 
was in general use, 30 fires being then at work. In that 
year oxy-acetylene welding was introduced, which was 
followed by metallic-arc welding in 1914. This process 
has now almost displaced other forms of welding, but all 
the time welding materials and methods are being experi- 
mented with and improved. 

Turning over the pages of this brochure gives one an in- 
sight into the very varied nature of the work undertaken 
by this progressive firm. Photographs show the value of 
welding in roof girders, large-size storage tanks, trans- 
former tanks, welded boilers for domestic and industriul 
paren, road tank wagons, and a wide range of other 
plant. 

A note on the firm’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe ”’ road tank wagons may 
serve as an example of the type of work carried out. The 
great increase of recent years in the use of motor traffic, 
and a demand which is still steadily increasing, has led to 
an extensive use of road and rail wagon tanks, for the 
transport of inflammable spirit, fuel, and lubricating oils. 
The firm have made large numbers of tanks for various 
purposes in mild steel having all joints electrically welded. 
The tanks are designed to meet the requirements of the 
Home Office, L.C.C. and Local Authorities, whose super- 
vision and regulations control the safe transport of in- 
‘lammable spirit in large quantities. In addition to tanks 
for the conveyance of inflammable spirit and various oils, 
they manufacture road wagon tanks specially designed for 
such liquids as milk, acids, tar products, heavy and light 
oils, glucose, alcohol, ammoniacal liquor, vinegar, beer, 
printers’ ink, caustic soda, bi-sulphide of carbon and chemi- 
cal solution, sea water, and fresh water. 


Oil Line and Pressure Power Pumps. 


A new publication by Messrs. Worthington-Simpson, 
Ltd., of Newark-on-Trent, describes, with a number of 
illustrations, types of the firm’s oil line and pressure power 
pumps. 

The conditions of oil line pumping and high-pressure work 
call, not only for maximum reliability, but also for robust 
design and strength of construction to withstand success- 
fully such arduous duties. Messrs. Worthington-Simpson, 
Ltd., have supplied a large number of oil line and pressure 
pumps to all parts of the world, and a brief note relative to 
these apparatus may be of interest to our readers. Illus- 
trated in the publication is a 33 in. by 18 in. horizontal 
duplex double acting oil line pump. These pumps have a 
capacity of 3750 barrels of oil per 24 hours against a normal 
working oil pressure of 600 lbs. per sq. in., with a maximum 
working pressure of 660 lbs. per sq. in. The pumps are 
fitted with special stuffing boxes to enable them to be con- 
verted from 3 in. to 5 in. diameter plungers. With the 
5 in. plungers fitted, the capacity is 7500 barrels of oil 
per 24 hours at a speed of 37 r.p.m. Each pump is fitted 
with a relief valve, by-pass valve, alleviator, and has 8 in. 
suction and 6 in. discharge openings, while they are driven 
by 100-h.p., 3000-volt, 3 phase, 50 cycle motor running at a 
speed of 730 r.p.m. 

Also described is a 4 in. by 18 in. horizontal duplex 
double acting hydraulic power pump. This has a capacity 
of 220 gallons per minute against a working pressure of 
2900 Ibs. per sq. in. The pump runs at 70 r.p.m. and is 
driven by a 520 B.H.P. motor running at a speed of 491 
r.p.m. It is provided with a forged steel pump-end fitted 
with high tensile steel plungers and a stainless steel valve 
service. The crossheads are of cast steel, and an extended 
cast-iron baseplate is provided for carrying the pump and 
motor. A forged steel alleviator is provided with the 
pump, together with a suitable relief valve and by-pass 
arrangement. 

In addition to motor-driven reciprocating pumps for oil 
line and high pressure service Messrs. Worthington-Simp- 
son, Ltd., also supply direct acting steam pumps or elec- 
trically driven centrifugal pumps. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS 


Regenerative Ovens. —No. 348,607. 

Gas Licut anp Coke Company, of Westminster, S.W. 1, Vyse, C., 
of Chelsea, and Drerericus, W., of Merton Park, S.W. 19 
No. 4776; Feb. 12, 1930. 

This invention relates to a pottery regenerative kiln. There 
is provided a regenerative kiln having one or. more than one 
gas burner, the products of combustion from which pass up- 
wardly and outwardly of a heating chamber or muffle, then 
crosswise over the top and outwardly of the muffle, and then 
downwardly of the muffle, and then below the muffle, and thence 
through a series of zigzag, preferably parallelly arranged, hori 
zontal or sloping passages to a passage disposed at the bottom 
of the kiln which leads the products of combustion to one or 
more than one flue preferably and suitably disposed at the rear 

of the kiln. 

The products of combustion form, irrespective of the number 
of burners used on each side of the kiln, two streams which 
are separated by a partition disposed at a suitable distance from 
the front wall of the furnace, and parallelly arranged to at least 
one wall of the oven or kiln, the said streams flowing simul- 
taneously in opposite directions around the kiln. 

In a convenient form two burners at least are provided and 
arranged one on each side of the kiln so that the products of 
combustion issuing from these two burners flow simultaneously 
upwardly along opposite sides of the muffle, across the latter in 
opposite directions, then downwardly thereof in the same direc- 
tion, then underneath the heating chamber or muffle in oppo- 
site directions, and thereafter in opposite directions through a 
plurality of superposed zigzag passages forming continuous un- 
interrupted passages disposed under the heating chamber or 
muffle and enclosing a secondary air passage and then to a 
passage disposed at the bottom of the kiln, where the oppositely 
flowing separate streams of combustion products may escape 
through separate vertical or sloping flues, or they may meet and 
escape through a vertical or sloping flue common ‘to both 
streams and preferably disposed at the rear end in the rear 
wall of the oven or kiln. 


Coke Quenching Cars.—No. 352,321. 


Tue Korrers Company, of Pittsburgh (Assignees of Gree, V. V., 
of Pittsburgh). 


No. 28,070; Sept. 19, 1930. Convention date, Nov. 13, 1929. 


This invention relates to the sloping floors of quenching cars 
and to plates used for forming the surface of the sloping floors. 
Hitherto, state the patentees, the plates forming the surface 
of the floors have been held in place by means of bolts passing 
through holes located adjacent to the edges or corners of the 
plates. The plates have to support a large quantity of red-hot 
coke for a few minutes and are then subjected to the cooling 
action of water used for flooding or quenching the coke. The 
extreme and sudden temperature changes caused sufficient ex- 
pansion and contraction to crack the plates as their expansion 
movements were resisted by the bolts that passed entirely 
through the plates. Although the bolts used to secure the plates 
were provided with countersunk heads, there was some irregu- 
larity of surface. Since the bolts were of steel instead of cast 
iron, excessive corrosion resulted from heat and water. The 
plates were designed to overlap like shingles on a roof, which 
feature prevented the coke from sliding easily. 

Some of the objects of this invention are to fasten the plates 
in such relative positions as to allow for the extreme expansion 
and contraction to which they are subjected; to hold them in 
position by retaining means which does not pass through the 
surface of the plates; to fasten them without overlapping of 
the plates; and to provide a suitable underframe for permitting 
the use of plates having the above-mentioned advantages. Other 
objects are to permit the removal of an individual plate readily 
without disturbing the adjacent plates; and to eliminate the 
necessity for accurately located holes in the underframe for the 
pans bolts which passed through the plates and the under- 
rame 

According to the invention, there is provided a floor for coke 
quenching cars comprising a supporting structure and a plate 
structure resting thereon, means, co-acting with the support- 
ing structure, being provided for permitting limited lateral 
movement, and also preventing upward displacement of the said 
plate structure relatively to the latter. 


Manufacture of Coke.— No. 351,546. 


Morr, R. A., and Wueeter, R. V., both of Sheffield, and the 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURERS, 
Lrp., of Westminster, S.W. 1. 

No. 9815; March 27, 19380. 


According to this invention, the process of coking the coal 
consists in the addition to the coal charge of a large number 
of small particles which will act as loci for contraction. By 
uniformly admixing with the coal charge a sufficient number of 
these particles the shrinkage which occurs even with the highest 
volatile coals used for coke making is so controlled that few 


major shrinkage cracks are formed, the fractures disseminzeiing 
from a large number of points being small and not inter on 
nected, so that the coke is comparatively unfractured, | -rge 
and hard. 

The particles added should have such properties (e.g., low 
oxygen content) as to enable them to be wong weited during 
the first stage of the coking process, thereby being assimil.ted 
by the coking coal during the period of plasticity. The inven- 
tion does not attempt to minimize the amount of shrinkage 
during the second stage of the coking process, but controls the 
fracturing even though the shrinkage is considerable in amount. 
It is essential, also, that the size of the particles of the material 
should be small, Y rooneare: 4 less than 1/400 in. and not excced- 
ing js in. For if the particles are too large they act as puints 
of weakness, causing the coke to be friable. 

One material which we have found suitable for the purpose 
of carrying out the coking process according to this invention 
is fusain, hand-picked from the coal seam (not necessarily the 
seam supplying the coking slack), this being ground to the 
requisite size. Other materials rich in fusain are, however, 
effective in proportion to the amount of fusain they contain 
and can be employed for carrying out the invention. Such 
materials are the dust extractable from coal by screening or 
by suction fans, or removed by air blast, before the coal passes 
to the washery, the dust deposited during the tipping, screening, 
and conveying of coal, and, after being dried, the slurry or 
silt from washeries. Substitutes for fusain, having properties 
similar thereto, so far as the control of the coking process is 
concerned, may be used, such as the following: Anthracite, 
low-volatile steam coals, wood charcoal, semi-coke from the low- 
temperature carbonization of coal, and coke from the high-tem- 
perature carbonization of coal; all in the state of division speci- 
fied above. 

With many of the materials named—.e., fusain, ‘anthracite, 
low-volatile steam coal, wood charcoal, semi-coke from the low- 
temperature carbonization of coal, and coke from the high-tem- 
perature carbonization of coal—the quantity found most advan- 
tageous varies somewhat with the character of the coking slack 
used and may be up to 12 p.ct. by weight of the charge. In 
general, the most suitable quantities have been found to be up 
to 73 p.ct. by weight of the charge. 

It is important that the fusain, or the substitute for fusain, 
should be uniformly blended with the charge. To this end, it 
may be advantageous first to mix the fusain, or substitute for 
fusain, with (say) one to four times its weight of the coking 
coal to be used (preferably dried) ground to the same size, subse- 
guently blending the mixture with the rest of the coal. 


Water Gas Plant.—No. 352,411. 


and MeENGEL, E. C., 
Westminster. | 


Humpureys & Giascow, Lrp., both of 


No. 10,997; April 7, 1930. 


The generator of water gas plant is provided at its base with 
an ash door which cannot be opened without danger. unless the 
plant is shut down and properly isolated from the main lead- 
ing to the gasholder. In the working of automatically operated 
and mechanically clinkered (‘ self-clinkering ’’) plant it is the 
practice to open periodically the ash door for the purpose of 
inspection, and it is the object of the invention to obviate the 
possibility of the ash door being open while the plant is in 
operation or the outlet to the main is open or ineffectively 
sealed. 

For this purpose the ash door is provided with locking means 
which can only be unlocked to enable the door to be opened 
when the plant is shut down and the outlet to the main pro- 
perly closed or sealed, and means are provided which prevent 
the automatic operator being started unless the ash door is 
closed and the outlet to the main open. In conjunction with 
such means provision may be made for automatically ensuring 
that the plant shall be shut down when the depth of the washer 
seal of the gas outlet pipe is below normal. 

In one arrangement the washer outlet valve is connected, 
by bell crank levers and coupling rods, to a locking device ae 
the lever whereby the ash door is moved and to a locking de- 
vice on the control handle of the automatic operator of the 
plant. A lock on the washer outlet valve is similarly connected 
to the control handle of the automatic operator so that move- 
ment of the handle to the “‘ start up ”’ position locks the valve 
in its open position. 

A lock upon the washer outlet valve is connected to the ash 
door lever, movement of which from the shut to the open posi- 
tion locks the valve in the closed position. 

With this arrangement the ash door cannot be opened until 
the washer outlet valve is closed, the washer outlet valve 
cannot be closed until the plant is shut down; the plant cannot 
be restarted until the washer outlet valve is again opened, and 
ys — outlet valve cannot be opened until the ash door is 
close 

Instead of the locking means of the ash door, washer outle! 
valve, and control handle of the automatic operator being ac 
tuated by connections, they may be actuated by keys. 

In another arrangement, instead of connecting the washe 
outlet valve to the locking” ‘device of the ash door lever, there is 
provided in connection with the washer a float chamber into 
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which verflows the effluent from the washer and which has a 
main overflow outlet and a small supplementary outlet placed 
at some distance below the main outlet. This supplementary 
outlet is too small to pass the normal rate of flow of water 
through the washer, and provided a sufficient rate of flow is 
maintained the level of the water in the float chamber will be 
up to the main outlet. Should the flow of water cease or be- 
come insufficient the level of the water in the float chamber 
will fall to the supplementary outlet. A float in this chamber 
controls a switch in circuit with the driving motor of the auto- 
matic operator, and also a lock operating upon a key, the 
arrangement being such that providing the level of water in 
the chamber is normal in consequence of the outlet to the main 
being properly sealed, the switch remains closed and the key can 
be withdrawn by turning it, which action breaks a second switch 
in circuit with the operator motor and shuts the plant down if 
this has not already been done. 

The withdrawn key which locks the ash door lever in the shut 
position can then be used to unlock the ash door lever where- 
upon the key cannot be removed and used to reset the switch 
until the a door is again locked in the closed position. I, 
during operation of the plant, the level of the water in the cham- 
ber falls below normal the float switch will be opened and the 
plant automatically shut down, the key being locked in position. 
This arrangement accomplishes the interlocking required, and 
has the added advantage of shutting down the plant in the event 
of failure of the water supply to the washer. 


Gas Meters.—No. 352,455. 


Simpson, S., of Exmouth, and: Wiutey & Co., Lrp., of Exeter. 
No. 9820; March 27, 1930. 

This invention relates to coin-freed mechanism for gas meters 
in which the coin slot, the price-changing mechanism, and the 
handle for turning the coin carrier are disposed in front of the 
meter and are accessible for adjustment and price alteration. 
The invention has for an especial object to provide simple and 
effective means whereby the coin mechanism may be used with- 
out any alteration or adjustment for coins of more than one value 
--for example, a penny and a sixpence, or a penny, sixpence, 
and a shilling. 

The stationary adjustable disc is provided with two or more 
adjacent coin slots of a size suitable for each of the coins that 
the mechanism or meter is adapted to use. The rotating coin 
carrier mounted on the inner face of the stationary disc has 
slots coinciding with the slots in the stationary disc, and each 
coin slot in the coin holder is disposed opposite a groove or slot 
carried across the face thereof, and in each of these grooves or 
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slots a slide or the equivalent may be fitted formed at one end 
with a tooth or projection and with a be aring for the coin, 
whereby the coin may depress the tooth or projection into the 
teeth on the face of the measuring wheel of corresponding coin 
value. 

Two or more measuring wheels having the same number of 
teeth are carried in the coin holder casing, and they may be 
provided with suitable bosses or sleeves to project through the 
casing. A gear wheel may be attached to one of the bosses and 
a pinion to the adjoining boss, and gear wheels may be carried 
by a shaft or stud attached to the casing and arranged to gear 
with the wheels and pinions carried by the bosses of the measur- 
ing wheels, so that one measuring wheel may rotate six times 
faster than the adjoining wheel if a penny and sixpence are to 
be used, or twelve times faster if a penny and shilling are to be 
used. One of the measuring wheels, preferably the one rotated 
by the coin of the lower value, is connected to a suitable measur- 
ing and valve operating mechanism. 


Suteile: No. 352, 741. 


Soutu Merropouitan Gas Company and Macponatp, R. C., 
both of 709, Old Kent Road, S.E. 15. 


No. 21,308; July 14, 1930. 


This invention relates to swivels. Hitherto, state the 
patentees, it has been usual, where a ball bearing was used 
to reduce the frictional resistance to swivelling a rod with re 
spect to a supporting block, to terminafe the rod in a screw 
thread to receive a nut constituting an abutment for the bear- 
ing. The screwed portion of the stem or shank was liable to 
fracture, due to the inherent weakness of the process of screw 
formation. 

The main object of this invention is to enable a head to be 
made integral with the load supporting stem, while yet pro- 
viding for the mounting of a ball or roller thrust bearing or 
anti-friction bearing or slipping washer between the head and 
a supporting block , 

There is provided a ball or roller bearing or anti-friction 
bearing or slipping washer having a bore diameter such that 
it can be passed over a head formed integral with the rod and 
a bush formed in two (or more) sections adapted to embrace the 
stem or shank and preferably adapted conjointly to form a 
shoulder or collar to retain the bearing in position. The sup- 
porting block is divided along a plane or planes containing the 
axis of a shank or like receiving aperture, the portions of the 
block being attached to each other either by bolts or rivets, 
or by a nut at each end embracing the halves. 
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AT BRADFORD CORPORATION GAS WORKS. 
FIVE PURIFIERS 45 FT. x 35 FT. x 6 FT. WITH MILBOURNE OUTSIDE VALVES. 


COMPLETE PURIFIER INSTALLATIONS 
C. & W. WALKER, 


70, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


.. ee DONNINGTON, 
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Stock Market Report. 


{For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


The Stock Exchange rarely has to face such difficult condi- 
tions as those which existed last week. Rumour followed 
rumour almost hourly, and it was not surprising, therefore, 
that markets were depressed. 

At the time of writing there is no news of the Government’s 
programme with regard to economies and new taxation; and 
until this is known, there can be little hope of a resumption 
to anything like normal business. The feeling on the Stock 
Exchange, however, is by no means pessimistic; for the general 
opinion is that the crisis has come to a head in time to be 
dealt with successfully. 

Business in Gas Stocks and Shares was about as usual for 
the holiday month, and was entirely unaffected by the political 
situation. Prices remained steady, and there were few changes 
in value either way. In fact, a retrospect of Stock Exchange 
affairs over the past two or three years will show that the 
Gas Section is one of the very few markets which has not been 
adversely influenced either by political events or industrial 
depression, for, with the exception of one or two companies 
operating abroad, an all-round firmness has been maintained 
throughout this period. 

Among the changes in quotations, Sutton Ordinary rose 25 
points to 140-150; Imperial Continental Cap. 15 points to 810- 
330; and European Stock’ 10 points to 90-100. The other 
changes were unimportant. 


_ 
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Current Sales of Gas Products. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Aug. 24. 

The prices of tar products, in fair quantities, remain as 
follows : 

Pitch is firm at 52s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote, for export, varies from 83d. to 5d. per gallon f.o.b., 
according to specification. 

Pure toluole, 1s. 10d. to 1s. 11d. per gallon; pure benzole, 
about Is. 4d. per gallon; 95/160 solvent naphtha, about 1s. 4d. 
per gallon; and pyridine bases, 3s. to 8s. 3d. per gallon. 

Prices for spirits are ea sellers’ works. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Aug. 24. 

The average prices of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 20s. 6d. to 24s. 6d. Pitch—East Coast, 
52s. 6d. to 53s. 6d. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, 
Clyde, 52s. 6d. to 58s. 6d. f.0.b.* Toluole, naked, North, 1s. st¢- 
to Is. 63d. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 5d. to 54d. 
Solvent naphtha, naked, North, Is. 14d. to 1s. 2d. Heavy 
naphtha, North, 10$d. to 11d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid 
and salty, 3id. to 3$d.; low gravity, 1jd.; Scotland, 33d. to 
3id. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 5d. to 5$d. Carbolic acid, 
60’s, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. Naphthalene, £9 to £10. Salts, 50s. to 
70s., bags included. Anthracene, “‘ A”’ quality, 23d. per mini- 
mum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; “‘ B ”’ quality, unsaleable. 


* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 
arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port, it will be necessary to deduct the load- 
ing costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 


Tar Products in Scotland, 
Giascow, Aug. 22. 


While prices remain, without much alteration there is a 
better feeling prevailing. Creosote oil is again commanding 
attention, and inquiries for tar acids are more numerous. 

Pitch.—Distillers are confining their attention to road tar, 
and consequently pitch prices are nominal at about 40s. to 
42s. 6d. per ton f.0.b. Glasgow for export, and about 37s. 6d. 
to 40s. per ton f.o.r. for the home market. 

Refined tar to Ministry of Transport Specification continues 
to be called for in large quantities, and value is steady at 23d. 
to 29d. per gallon f.o.r. naked. 

Creosote oil.—Interest has again revived, and quotations are 
steadier. B.E.S.A. Specification is 23d. to 8d. per gallon; low 
gravity, 831d. to 33d. per gallon; and neutral oil, 33d. to 34d. 
per gallon—all ex works in bulk quantities. 

Cresylic.—There are more inquiries, but new business is 
Pale 97/99 p.ct. is 1s. 3d. to Is. 4d. per gallon; dark, 


searce. 
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97/99 p.ct., 1s. 2d. to 1s. 8d. per gallon; and pale, 99/100 p.ct., 
ls. 5d. to ls. 6d. per gallon—all f.o.r.. works. 

Crude naphtha.—Value is steady at 4}d. to 43d. per gallon, 
according to quality. 

Solvent naphtha.—Little interest is being taken, and quota- 


tions are easy.. 90/160 is 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon, and 
90/190 11d. to ls. per gallon. 

Motor benzole is quiet at 1s.-2d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon ez 
works. 

Pyridines.—90/160 grade is 2s. 9d. to 3s. per gallon, and 
90/140 grade 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon. 





Benzole Prices. 


These are considered to be the market prices for benzole: 


a & . «& 
Crude benzole. . . . © 54 to o 6% per gallon at works 
Motor a of) dl oer ss OY @ Cass BS af = a 
Pure se UT, PQ os re ee 


Trade Notes. 


Rotary Air Compressors and Vacuum Pumps. 

From Messrs. Bernard Holland & Co., of 17, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1, we have received a copy of their leaflet describing and 
illustrating various types of the firm’s rotary air compressors, 
vacuum pumps, and Diesel engines. 


Sand-Blasting with a Dustless Abrasive. 

A folder sent us by Messrs. Thos. Vickers, Ltd., of 14, New 
Street, Birmingham, describes the Vickers ‘‘ Speed Flint Grit ” 
which is a natural mineral product possessing great toughness 
and hardness and entire freedom from splitting lines. These 
qualities have made it a favourite in foundry and enamelling 
works, especially because it is relatively dustless and can be re- 
used five or six times, while it also complies with the require- 
ments of the Silicosis Regulations. 














Overseas Opportunities. 


[From the Board of Trade Journal.] 
Holland. 


Extension of Gas-Works, &c.—The British Commercial Secre- 
tary at The Hague reports that notice has been received to the 
effect that the Management of the Light and Water Works at 
Den Bosch (Bois-le-Duc), in co-operation with Public Works, 
is preparing plans for extension of the gas-works by two dry 
gasholders of a total capacity of 30,000 cub.m. The work will, 
presumably, be put in hand near the end of the year. (Ref. 


31973 / 31.) 
South Africa. 


Inquiry for Gas, Water, and Steam Tubes.—H.M. Trade Com- 
missioner at Durban reports that a local firm of general iron 
and steel merchants are desirous of being placed in touch with 
British manufacturers and exporters of gas, water, and steam 
piping of all sizes in standard weights. Firms desirous of offer- 
ing gas, water, and steam piping of British manufacture can 
obtain further particulars. of this inquiry upon application to 
the Department of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W.1. (Ref. G.X. 10663.) 





Contracts Advertised To-Day. 


Pipes. 

The Milford Haven Urban District Council invite tenders 
for the supply and delivery of gas and water mains and specials. 
[Advert. on p. 496.] 


Retorts. 
The Milford Haven Urban District Council invite tenders 
for the re-setting of horizontal retorts. [Advert. on p. 496.| 


Road Surfacing. 

The Gas Committee of the Manchester Corporation invite 
tenders for work in surfacing roads at the Partington Gas 
Works. [Advert. on p. 496.] 


Station Governor, 


The Milford Haven Urban District Council invite tender 
for the supply of a station governor. [Advert. on p. 496.] 
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STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
[For Stock Market Report, see earlier pages.] 
Dividends. ——- . 
When Quota- Rise Lowest and 
Issue. Share. _ex- NAME, tions. or Highest 
.ct., Dividend. Pp Aug, 21. Fall Prices 
rev. | Last on Week. Duri 
Hf. Yr.|Hf. Yr. -| During the 
llon, eek. 
£ % p.a.|\% D.a. 
1ota- 171,978 | Stk. | Feb. 5 5 5 | Aldershot 5 p.c. max. C. 78—83 
and 522,992 a * 4 4 0. p.c. Pref. 75—80 
1,551,868 ° Apl. 78 78 |Alliance & Dublin Ord. 102—107 
' 374,000 = July 9 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 71—76 
ea 522,655 ee Mar. 5 7 7 Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. 124—129 
,000 1| Apl. 28 1/44} 1/98 |Bombay, Ltd. oss 16/6—18/6 
and 174,500 10| Aug. 10 9 | 9 |Bournemouth 5 p.c. 148—158* 
500,050 10 oo 7 7 Do. B7p.c. 124—18 
439,160 10 ” 6 6 Do. Pref. 6 p.c 11—114 
50,000 Stk. June 25 3 3 Do, : p.c. Deb 
162,025 * ” 4 4 Do, p.c. Deb 3 
357,900 se Mar. 19 Hi Hy ‘Brighton & mS Con, | 112—117 
871,880 0 ve 6 6 Do. 5p.c. Con. | 105—108 
1,287,500 » | duly 23 5 5 | Bristol 5 p.c. max. ... 96—974 
120,420 - June 25 4 4 Do. Ist 4 p.c. Deb. 78—804 
217,870 * ” 4 4 Do. 2nd 4 p.c. Deb. 78—804 
$28,790 |» ” 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. 98— 
855,000 ~ Apl. 9 7 8 (British Ord. ... 110—115 
100,000 Pa June 25 7 7 | Do. 7p.c. Pref. 110—115 
120,000 * ” 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 
450,000 * ” ° 5 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. 97—100 
160,000 js June 25 5 5 |Cambridge 5 p.c. Deb. 98—101 | 
100,000 10 May 21 6 8 (|Cape Town, Ltd. ... 9—10 
100,000 10| May 7 t 4 Do. p.c. Pref. 64—T74 
150,000 Stk. June 25 4 4 Do. p.c. Deb. 72—T7 
626,860 ne July 23 6 6 (Carditt Con. Ord. 95—98 
237,860 June 25 — 23 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. | 99—102 
157,150 ye Aug. 10 64 5 |Chester 5 p.c. Ord. 85—906 +2 
eet, 98,936 1| May 7 +2/- 42/- |Colombo, Ltd. Ord... 28/-—83/- 
and 24,500 1 om 1/48 1/48| Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 17/6—19/6 
ors 609,204 1; Apl. 9 1/4%| 15°27@ ‘Colonial Gas Assn. Ltd. Ord. | 16/-—18/- 
* 296,058 1 es 1/Tk| 17°674 } Do. 8 p.c, Pref. | 17/6—19/6 me 
2,078,280 | Stk July 23 6 6 i aes Ord. ... 92—95 - 
475,000 » June il 8 8 p.c. Deb. 59—62 
,560 a Aug. 10 7 7 ma. sliding scale | 107—110 1084 “109 
— 453,100 a ” 5 5 Do. max. diy, ... 81—84* 824—834 
vey 542,270 |» Mar. 5 7 10 |Derby Con. 122—195- ee 
it 55,000 a June 25 4 4 Do. Deb. ... 65—T0¢ 7 sia 
ness 209,000 . Mar, 5 5 5 |Bast Hull Ord. 5 p.c._ 72—75 ia 72—724 
ai 1,002,180 a Mar. 19 +4 164 (European, Ltd. 90—100 +10 894—95 
ese 18,953,033 * July 23 3 st | Gas Light & Coke 4 p. c. Ord. 18/9—19/9/ +-/3 19/3—19/74 
ling 2,600,000 7 3 | Do. 8% p.c. max. ... | 65-68 65—67 
re- 4,294,691 “ i 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Con. Pref. 78—81 794—804 
ire- 5,694,095 = June 11 3 3 Do. 3p.c. Con. Deb. 60—63 —1 60—62 
8,642,770 m “ 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. ... | 101—104 —2 1014 
2,500,000 o | * | = _ Do. 4% p.c. Red. Deb. ... 96—99 96—964 
161,480 oo Mar. 5 10 10 Harrogate Cons. 10 p.c. max.) 157—162 iis 
82,500 at Mar. 19 7 7 Hastings & St. L.5p.c. Conv. 98—103 
258,740 | 1° 53 54 | Do. 8} p.c. Conv., 82—85 
70,000 10; Oct. 9 § 10 ‘Hongkong & China, Ltd. ...| 13—14 | i 
218,200 | Stk. | Aug. 10 6 6 |Hornsey Con. 34 p.c. s9—92* |... Ms 
,000 is May 21 15 25 (Imperial Continental Cap. 310—330 +15 302—822 
223,180 | ., Aug. 10 3 a Do. _ 8#p.c. Red. Deb. _76—81* al a 
285,242 a Aug. 10 8 |Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord. _... | 124—127 | 
2,145,907 a Feb. 19 6 6 po : wa Ord, 99—100) 
Te- 306,083 July 15 4 4 c. Deb. 79—81) 
i. 165,786 Feb. 19 9 9 IMaidstone | Bt p.c. Cap. 130—135 
the 63,480, June 25 | 8 3 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 57—60 
at 15,000 5| June ll | +10 410 |Malta & Mediterranean ...| 63—7i 
ks, Metropolitan (of Melbourne) 
ley 392,000 — | Apl. 2 53 54 | 54 p.c. Red. Deb. ... 80—85 
ary 675,000 Stk. May 21. 16 {6 |Montevideo, Ltd. 80—90 
‘ill, 2,061,815 | Aug. 10 53 5 |Newcastle & Gateshead Con. | 16/-—16/94/ 
ef. 856). “4 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. ... | 74—T75d* 
691,705 pS Jan. 8 84 34 Do. 84 p.c. Deb. . | 69—T71d 
277,285 . May 7 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. | 98—100¢ 4 i- 
199,940 Mar. 5 7 74 |North Middlesex 6 p.c. Con. | 115—120 i ais 
m- 896,160 ¥ Aug. 10 5 |} §& Northampton 5 p.c. max. 74—79* 
300,000 » | Apl. 23 , 1. bo Ltd. onl 93—103 
‘on ,000 5|18May,’15 — | — (Otto o—4 
ith 205,162 Stk. | June 25 8 | 8 Piym'th, & Stonehouse 5 p.c, | 110—115 
am 424,416 ” Feb. 19 8 8  Portsm’th Con. “— _ p.c.Std.| 122—127 
% 241,446 ; + 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. 78—81 
wal 686,312), July 23 4 4 |Primitiva 4 p.c. Rd. Db. 1911 | 83—86 at sis 
‘an 889,813 a June 25 4 4 _ Do. 4p.c. Cons. Deb, | 84—87 wei 87 
to 150,000 10 Apl. 9 6 6 (San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. 8—84 eee 
= 1,736,968 Stk. | Mar. 19 64 64 Sheffield Cons. 105—107¢ 
ac 95,000, July 9 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. 79—Ble a 
90,000 10 June ll t5 {5 South African . a a 3h 
6,709,895 Stk. July 23 74 5 South Met. Ord. _... 1014—1034 102}—1034 
1,135,812 i a 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pf. | 112—115 114 
1,895,445 o July 9 8 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. 60—63 é 60—61 
784,000 a Mar. 5 64 64 Do. 64 p.c. Red. Db. 98—100 ee a 
1,000,000 a July 23 4 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 100—103 -1 100—1024 
91,500 yi Aug. 10 et et South Shields Con. ... 110—112d pa Aa 
1,543,795 |, Aug. 10 6 64 |South Suburban Ord. 5 p.c. | 101—104 1023 
ers 668,887, June 25 5 Fy Do. 5 p.c. Deb. | 100—103 1004—1014 
Is 647,740 a Feb. 19 5 5  Southampt’n Ord. By p.c.max, 78—81 = 
oc 121,275 ne June 25 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. —80 “ te 
179,014 om Aug. 10 8 | 8 Sutton Ord. “ee 140—150* +25 ‘ 
500 se June 25 5 | 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. .. 96—99 ‘ 97 
250,000 2 Mar. 5 7 +| 9 + #£=«%Swansea 7 p.c. Red. Pref. . 98—101 aa 
= 200,000 ;, | June 25 64 | 64 | Do. 68 p.c. Red. Deb. 99-102 
’ 1,076,490 7 Aug. 10 6 6; Tottenham District Ord. .... 102—105 
150,000 ‘ oe 5a | COB Do. 58 p.c. Pref. 99—102 
199,005 * June 11 4 | 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 78—81 
85,701 ‘ Mar. 19 6 | 6 Tusean, Ltd.,6p.c. Red. Db.| 74—79 
; Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 
if 310,694 os Mar. 5 7 | @9 Wycombe 5 p.c. ... ..- | 102—107 
us 330 ms oe 6 | 6 0. 5 p.c. Pref. ... 90—95 
Wandsworth, "Wimbledon, 
922,290; ,, July 9 97 | @ and Epsom Cons. 111—114 } an 
426,000 |. ” 5 | 6 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 91-100 aie 
1,018,464 June 25 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 100—103 ae 
7 - 
Quotations at:—a.—Bristol. 6.—Liverpool. ¢.—Nottingham. d.—Newcastle. ¢.—Sheffield. /.—The 
quotation is per £lofstock. *Ex.div. + Paid free of income-tax. 1!For year. § Div. = 10 p.et. p.a. 
less tax and less tax on interim dividend. 
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ENERAL 
MMERSION 


Indirect Waler 
Heater 


Adoption means 
Progress 


Unique and 
Ditterent 





THE SECRET 
OF A 
CHEAP & ABUNDANT 
SUPPLY of HOT WATER 


LOW INITIAL COST 

LOW INSTALLATION COST 
MINIMUM GAS CONSUMPTION 
NEGLIGIBLE MAINTENANCE COSTS 


HARD AND SOFT WATER TROUBLES 
DISAPPEAR 


NO DISCOLORATION OF WATER 

NO CORROSION OF INTERNAL FLUES 
NO CONDENSATION 

NO DEPOSITS IN FLUES OR BOILER 


WORKS INDEPENDENTLY OR IN CON- 
JUNCTION WITH THE RANGE BOILER 


(GENERAL, GAS APPLIANCES 
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STA OO SS: hE 
SAWER & PURVES 


(Branch of Meters, Ltd.) 








Sawer, Manchester. 


MILES PLATTING, hipaatinae tne 


2645 Watford. 
MANCHESTER { 2289 (Collyhurst) Manchester. 
Telephone 4} 75202 Nottingham. 
( 2645 Watford. 


and at 
NOTTINGHAM & WATFORD 
















We direct your at- 
tention to our modern facilities 





for the manufacture and repair of 
all types of Gas Meters, both Wet and Dry. 





0 0 o 
We also Specialise in High Class Main 
Taps, Stove Taps and other Brass 
Fittings. 













Quotations submitted. 












Don’t Hesitate — 
SPECIFY WILLEY PRODUCTS 





A CLEAR FULL-WAY COCK 
IS A DISTRICT NECESSITY 





There is something SOLID about the ‘‘ OFF ” 

position of a WILLEY MAIN COCK because 

: the WASHER is The NITING. 

The NITING Is part 

of the Washer. 

TEE or KEY, GUNMETAL or BRASS. 
Heaviest in the Trade at the Price. 





Branches WILLEY & CO., LTD. Branches 


MANCHESTI k 


LON DON ; EST. 
Phone: Clissold 0224 E xX E 5 E R Phone: City 741 


DARLINGTON 


LEICESTER Makers of Everything for Gas Bhape + 2m 


Phone: 24177 


NEWPOR 
Telephone 4064—65 
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Mottled Porcelain 
Enamel Finish 


WILLOW 
PATTERN 
EXTERIOR 
ENAMELS 


Oven Automatically 
Controlled 2 3 





“GOVERNOR-GENERAL” 
GAS COOKERS 
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MAKE KITCHENS 
BRIGHTER 







General Gas Appliances Ltd., Guide Bridge, Manchester 
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There are countless reasons 


for installing a GLOVER 
METER 


One is, that quality and 
all that it implies is the 
chief consideration in 
making this meter. It 
is the standard for 
accuracy and durability. 


BRITISH BUILT 
THROUGHOUT 


THOMAS GLOVER « Cs, 


GOTHIC WORKS EDMONTON LONDON Nts & BRANCHES 












































PARKINSON’S 





TEST GAS HOLDERS. 





Constructed and fitted up in accordance 
with Board of Trade requirements. 
Every appliance for Meter Testing. 
Full particulars on application. 





W. PARKINSON & CO. 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD 





Cottage Lane, City Rd., Bell Barn Road, Raphael St., Cremac St., 
LONDON, E.C.1. BIRMINGHAM. BELFAST. 
*Grams:—‘‘ Index Phone London.”’ ‘‘Gasmeters Birmingham.’’ ‘ Prepayment Beliast.”’ 


’Phone Nos. :— 4270 Clerkenwell. 2245 Midland Birmingham. 3374 Belfast. 














